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By 
= ERIC POWELL 
The significance of Indonesia is 


based above all on two facts: its loca- 
tion and its resources. Lying astride 
the equator, its numerous islands form 
a bridge between Asia and Australia. 
Of equal importance are the raw 
materials produced so abundantly in 
the area and its vast industrial poten- 
tial. These two simple facts provide 
the basic pattern on which rests the 
past and the future development of 
this territory and its material import- 
ance to British manufacturers. 


The time which must elapse before 
Indonesia can establish normal con- 
ditions is likely to be much longer than 
originally envisaged and it is obvious 
that the prevailing situation does not 
encourage hope for any great expan- 
sion of trade in the near future. 
Indonesia’s first eccnomic need is peace 
and order. If this could be achieved it 
might be possible to foresee the ap- 
proach of economic stability through 
a checking of inflation and its atten- 
dant evils, followed by an expansion 
of industry and export trade, in which 
lies the means of her economic salva- 
tion. In the continued absence of any 
signs of coming stability, one is com- 
pelled to be less optimistic for the 
immediate future. Nevertheless, a 
country so rich in resources and a 
people so deeply rooted in the soil 
cannot but surmount their difficulties 
in time. The gradual lessening and 
probably final exclusion of Dutch in- 
fluence in Indonesia will tend to divert 
trade and industry into new channels. 
The country is at the inception of a 
period of transition and it would be 
unwise to attempt to forecast what 
course this trend will take. 


POLITICAL SITUATION 
Form of Government 

Politically, Indonesia previously 
formed a part of the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands, with the supreme au- 


thority vested in the Crown. Until the 
fall of 1948, the administrative and 
executive authority in Indonesia rested 
in the hands of a Governor General, 
assisted before the war by an advisory 
body, the Council of the Indies, Java 
and Madura were divided into three 
provinces and two _— principalities 
(Surakarta and Djogjakarta) which in 
turn were made up of nineteen resi- 
dencies. ‘The other islands were divided 
into three Governments (Sumatra, 
Borneo and East Indonesia), made up 
of seventeen residencies. 


After the Japanese surrender in 
1945, port areas of the Netherlands 
Indies were occupied by the British 
Army which, in July 1946, transferred 
authority over Borneo and East Indo- 
nesia (Celebes, Moluccas and Lesser 
Sunda Islands) to the Netherlands 
authorities, then already in control of 
New Guinea. In the meantime an in- 
dependence movement had developed 
in Java and Sumatra which resulted 
in the Netherlands Government’s 
recognition of the Government of the 
Republic of Indonesia as exercising 
the de facto authority over Java, 
Madua and Sumatra under the Ling- 
gadjati Agreement of November 15, 
1946. With the breakdown of further 
negotiations undertaken for the im- 
plementation of this Agreement, a 
Dutch military action was started on 
July 20, 1947, which ended on August 
4, 1947, at the request of the U.N. 
Security Council. This action resulted 
in returning Madura and important 
parts of Java and Sumatra to Nether- 
lands control. 

Subsequently, after the signing of 
the Renville truce Agreement on 
January 18, 1948, negotiations were 
resumed between the Dutch and the 
Republicans under the auspices of the 
United Nations, looking toward the 
settlement of the political differences. 
A further breakdown occurred during 
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the latter part of the year which was 
followed by the Dutch extending their 
control: over the Republic’s territory 
on Java and additional areas on 
Sumatra. 

In the meantime, on March 9, 1948, 
an interim Federal Government was 
installed for all of Indonesia except 
those parts of Java and Sumatra under 
Republican control. This interim Gov- 
ernment was made up of a courcil of 
the heads of the Departments function- 
ing under the the guidance of a High 
Commissioner for Indonesia. The 
political structure of those areas under 
Netherlands control consisted of the 
States of East Indonesia, West Borneo, 
East Borneo and East Sumatra and a 
Provisional Council in the remaining 
areas which were to be formed into 
the United States of Indonesia. 


Transfer of Sovereignty to Indonesia 
On August 23, 1949, representatives 
of the Netherlands Government and 
delegates from Indonesia met at the 
Round Table Conference at The Hague 
and definite agreement was reached! 
on the complete transfer of sovereign- 
ty of the islands, which was to be 
concluded and which did, in fact, take 
place on 27th December last. It Iwas 
also agreed to settle all the complex 
problems that would attend transfer of 
power and responsibility. Only one 
major problem was left unsolved: the 
Indonesians want the Dutch portion of 
New Guinea to be a member of their 
new Republic. The Dutch refuse to 
part with it and.it was agreed to defer 
a decision on New Guinea, although. 
by this postponement they run a risk 
which may have evil consequences. 


Aside from a carefully worded post- 
ponement of the New Guinea question, 
the agreements which emerged from 
the Conference show a clear pattern 
of procedure. 


In Indonesian sugar fields and 
refineries, rubber, quinine and 
cocoanut plantations, oil fields and 


installations, land and sea transport, 
and in many other activities, he 259% 
or more of Dutch capital investment. 
The Dutch naturally want protection 
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for all this and in their minds protec- 
tion necessarily involves far-reaching 
measures such as Dutch control over 
the Indonesian banking and currency 
systems, Dutch control over Indonesian 
trade practices and, in fact, over 
everything that might effect their 
investment. The Indonesians repudiate 
these suggestions, and indeed ..they 
could hardly be expected to do other- 
wise, since the controls for which the 
Dutch would call would make the 
phrase “Indonesian. Sovereignty” a 
mocking shadow. In the outcome, the 
agreement recognises in principal, the 
right of the Dutch to a large measure 
of protection. It pledges the Indone- 
Sians to see that such. protection is 
given to the Dutch, but itis the Indo- 
hesians who will do the protecting and 
not Dutch. They control their own 
currency, although they are pledged to 
consult with the Dutch in matters 
involving both countries. Their cur- 
rency is not to be that of the Nether- 
lands, although, here again, they are 
pledged to consult. They have granted 
the Dutch ‘most favoured nation’ 
treatment economically, and they 
recognise the pre-eminence of Dutch 
interests in Indonesia and the wisdom 


of heeding the consequence of that 
pre-eminence, 


But where the Indonesians have 
committed themselves to pledges, the 
Dutch have committed themselves to 
direct activity: they will. withdraw 
physically from indonesia. Their 
troops are en route home already and 
once out of Indonesia, as they well 
know, they can never hope to return— 
to attempt to do so would irvolve them 
an- war not only with the Indonesians, 
but perhaps with all southeast Asia 
headed by India. The Indonesians are 
alone responsible for the implementa- 
tion of their pledges, and it is a heavy 
responsibility that they have assumed. 
They inherit a country devastated by 
revolution and they must put: it in 
working order. They have committed 
themselves to the arduous task of 
administering a country in which only 
the smallest fraction of the people have 
administrative experience, and yet 
without a sound a i ion their 
pledges to the Dutch are meaningless. 


_ They must keep their country 
intact and at peace, and this may 
prove the most difficult task of all. 
There is a native Communist move- 
ment in Indonesia of which the size 
and force are unknown. There is 
danger of Commfunist pressure from 
the large and influential group of 
Chinese, who are responsive—as are 
all Chinese in the Pacific—to politieal 
currents in the homeland. There are 
finally the dangers of armed dissent 
within the. nationalist. movement itself, 
almost inevitable in a country where 
the tradition of the peaceful transfer 
of power does not exist, and where the 
loyal opposition is always tempted to 
speed by gunfire its accession to con- 
trol. And, not least of all, they must 
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demonstrate goodwill. A _ pledge to 
consult, or even consultation itself is 
meaningless untese the spirit exists 
to direct the consultation towards a 
fair and constructive agreement. There 
is little reason at present to distrust 
the Indonesian Government, on the 
basis of its showing to date thee is 


every reason to trust it. But the 
attitude of a Government, and the 
Government itself, are subject to 


change and.only time can reveal the 
direction that events are likely to take. 


It is in this connection that the New 
Guinea problem carries the seeds of 
serious trouble. Each party can offer 
excellent reasons for wishing to have 
control of the large undeveloped 
colony. The Indonesians are impelled, 
as they have been impelled in most of 
their actions, by an intense nationalism 
which wishes the Dutch colonial 
possession in the Pacific to be trans- 
ferred in toto to native hands. The 
Dutch have several reasons for want- 
ing New Guinea: they wish ‘to main- 
tain one last outlet in the Pacific for 
their energies and capital; they shrink 
from the psychological éffect of the 
entire loss of empire in the Pacific and 
their relegation to the role of a tiny, 
crowded European country. They. 
make much also of the 200,000 men 
and women in Indonesia of mixed 
Dutch, and native ancestry. These 
people, legally Dutch, could be made 
neither comfortable or happy in 
Holland, and many of them may dislike 
remaining in Indonesia ‘under native 
rule. New Guinea might constitute a 
homeland for them. 


In: this matter, for perhaps the only 
time, the Dutch were backed by the 
United States and Australia —the 
former because it wished to retain 
New Guinea buses in Western hands, 
the latter because as co-administrators 
of the island thy have no wish to 
encourage a nationalist movement in 
New Guinea however much they may 
favour it elsewhere. 


The transfer of sovereignty ‘was a 
momentous event but it was greeted 
with mixed feelings by the commercial 
community in Indonesia. Although one 
of the agreements signed at The Hague 
provided that foreigners of all nations 
should. have equal rights in the 
participation of trade in Indonesia and 
in the economic activity and indus- 
trial development of the country, there 
is little optimism in foreign circles 
because of. the uncertain outlook. On 
the other hand, the Budget deficit for 
1949 turned out. to be’ less serious than 
expected and production of some of 
the more important export commiodi~ 
ties has increased, but it will take 
many years for Indonesia to recover 
her prosperity and in the case of some 
commodities this position may never be 
regained, but the wealth of the country 
is so great that an economic revival 
will surély come if law and order is 
testored throughout the country. 
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FUTURE PROSPECTS 

The economic prospects for Indone- 
sia are determined by the manner and 
measure of c0-operation with Europa 
and America and only with continued 
co-operation with the West can Indo- 
nesia be guaranteed a permanent 
welfare policy which will ensure an 
economically acceptable standard of 
living for the millions. At the same 
time the supply to the world of the 
staple products which this tropical 
storehouse can produce in_ such 
abundance, can be continued. This co- 
operation is essential, for only then 
can Indonesia be assured of a flow of 
new capital, of the supply of necessary 
intellect, of the experience of wnat 
has already been achieved. 


Prospects for the People 

The objective of the economic policy 
for the people is the raising of its 
standard of living. Before the war the 
economic policy in Java resulted in 
the fact that despite the enormous 
increase in population, the standard of 
living did not decline. Economic 
improvement maintained, therefore, 
an even balance with the increase in 
population. 


A break through in this parallelism 
is only possible in Java by a quicken- 
ing of the economic: tempo, as a lessen- 
ing of the population increase, for the 
time being at least, it not to be counted 
on. Economic development must take 
place along three obvious lines; an 
increase in food production, emigration 
and industrialisation. 


Little is to be expected of a ration- 
alisation of labour in Java. The head 
of a Javanese family works—following 
his century old agricultural methods— 
only about 100 days per year measured 
by European labour output. If he has 
sons, then his output is still less. The 
small piece of ground which he has at 
his disposal, in average 0.8 acres, gives 
him no opportunity for a greater 
effort. Increase in food production is 
dependent upon an improvement and 
an extension of irrigation, seed selec- 
tion, artificial manuring, the combat- 
ting of diseases and plagues, agricul- 
tural intelligence and the reserve of 
forests for hydrological purposes. It is 
necessary to bring a sufficiently varied 
diet within the reach of every Indone- 
sian. A more intensive agriculture may 
be of some help but every natural 
limit of expansion has been reached. 
Yet every advantage taken of nature 
by the application of scientific know- 
ledge and technique is neutralised by 
the very success of its results—an 
increase in the population. 


The supply of food is the most 
important internal factor, as clothing 
and housing do not take a prevalent 
place in this cropical country. 


Before the Japanese occupation, the 
emigration figures from Java to the 
euter islands amounted to 50,000 
persons per year, which, in view of 
the yearly increase by 600,000 was not 
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of any: great significance. The .difficul- 
ties were big, however, for if there: is 
anyone devoted to his land and his 
village, it is the Javanese. A scheme 
for the yearly migration of 100,000 
young families was made, and fcr this 
purpose a number of areas in the outer 
islands had been explored. 


Necessity of Industrialisation 


The pith of the matter must lie, 
however, in industrialisation, whereby 
a broader economic basis and standard 
of basic and secondary industry, 
accompanied by an encouragement to 
produce articles for export for which 
Indonesia is particularly suited. It is 
not intended that Indonesia should 
become an industrial country, but that 
it should be encouraged towards an 
agrarian-industridl structure. For that 
reason it is not intended that industry 
should be concentrated in Java but 
that the principle should be adopted 
that every, part of Indonesia should 
take part in the  industrialisation, 
according to its possibilities. 

The electrification of Java is one of 
the first things that is feasible. There 
is water power in plenty and if tech- 
nical demands are adapted to the 
circumstances, then, as is the case in 
Japan, every village can be connect- 
ed to the electric network. 

The inclusion of Indonesians in 
responsible posts will be a first con- 
sideration in the new set-up. For this 
purpose a large number of selected 
Indonesians are being given a scien- 
tific and practical education in colleges 
now giving higher education in Java, 
but a much wider system of education 
is urgently needed to furnish person- 
nel capable of supplying the technical 
skill and supervision necessary to the 
success of modern industry and 
business. 


GENERAL BACKGROUND 
INFORMATION 
Area 
The Republic of Indonesia (former- 
ly the Netherlands Indies) comprise 
the greater part of the archipelago 


* which lies between the southernmost 


tip of the Asign mainland and the 
north shore of Australia, dominating the 
passage between the Indian ard the 
Pacific Oceans. It bridges, so to speak, 
two Continents, between the South 
China Sea and the Pacific Ocean to the 
north and the Indian Ocean to the 
south. Over 2,000 islands are contain- 
ed in the archipelago. Sumatra, Java, 
ana the Lesser Sundas form the west- 
ern and southern boundary, the latter 
connecting in a northeasterly direction 
with New Guinea. Encompassed within 
this area are the islands of Borneo, 
Celebes, the Moluccas and numerous 
smaller islands. Three bridges of 
islands connect Borneo and Celebes 
with the Philinpine Islands to the 
north. Though it appears from a dis- 
tance to be a large natural unit, a 
closer view reveals two significant 
physical differences, one climate and 
the other volcanism, which have 
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greatly influenced the economic 
development of certain areas. While 
the islands near or ou the equator— 
Sumatra, Borneo and New Guinea— 
have a copious rainfall throughout the 
year, the islands to the east and south 
have less total precipitation and a dry 
season. Java occupies an intermediate 
Position between the two types and it 
seems likely that its relatively 
advanced social and economic status 
has been-due to its location and to the 
effects of its favourable climate on soil 
and vegetation. 


Natural Regional Divisions 

Java and Madura, with an area of 
51,032 square miles, or 7% of the total, 
have 67% of the cultivated land area 
of Indonesia. The backbone of Java is 
fonned by a series of volcanoes rising 
singly or in groups from the alluvial 
plain. In north central and east Java 
low hills are characteristic of the 
coastal plain. In west Java, which is 
highly mountainous, there is only a 
narrow strip of lowlands along the 
northern coastline. To the south, 
except for one stretch in the centre, 
the mountain range drops directly into 
the Indian Ocean. Accordingly, the 
south shore of the island has only one 
navigable port, and the _ principal 
rivers, which are all non-navigable, all 
flow northward into the Java Sea. 

Sumatra proper, with 164,147 square 
miles, ranks second in population and 
in development of natural resources. 
A mountain range stretches from 
northwest to southeast. On the west, it 
drops abruptly to the Indian Ocean, 
while to the east it slopes more 
gradually to a broad alluvial plain 
along the Strait of Malacca and the 
South China Sea. Its important rivers, 
some of which are navigable for coast- 
wise steamers for some distance, all 
flow toward the east. 


Bali, separated from Java by the 
Straits of Bali, and its neighbour, 
Lombok, are the most populous and 


highly developed agriculturally of the 
Lesser Sundas, which include Sumba, 
Sumbawa, Flores and Timor. All of 
the Lesser Sundas, with the exception 
of Sumba, are volcanic. Bangkok, Billi- 
ton and Singkep, the “tin islands” off 
the southeast of Sumatra, are non- 
mountainous, with hills up to about 
2,000 feet. 


Netherlands Borneo occupies 208,285 
square miles of the island’s total area 
of 290,649 square miles, the remainder 
constituting the British-governed ter- 
ritories of Sarawak, Brunei and North 
Borneo. The area is sparsely populated 
and little developed. The island is 
crossed by a mountain range from the 
northeast which spreads southward in 
several directions, forming a number 
of distinct mountain systems. Exten- 
sive river systems rise in these moun- 
tains and flow through the valleys and 
plains, which widen out into vast 
swamplands in the lower reaches. 
There are four principal river systems, 
one flowing westward into the South 
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China Sea_ at Pontianak, one southward 
into the Java Sea at Bandjermasin, 
and two eastward into the Strait of 
Macassar, respectively at Tandjleng 
Salor and Samarinda. These rivers are 
navigable for considerable distance 
from their outlets. 

The Celebes archipelago, . consisting 
of Celebes and surrounding islands, has 
an area of 72,986 square miles. Celebes 
proper, with an area of 65,663 square 
miles, consists of a core from which 
extend four distinct peninsulas, all of 
which are mountainous and volcanic. 
There are numerous rivers, some of 
which drain large areas. These rivers 
are navigable for small craft only, and 
for short distances. Fertile tablelands 
are found in many parts of the north- 
ern peninsula as .well as in the Macas- 
sar, Bantaeng, Bone and Pare;Pare 
districts of the southern peninsula. 

New Guinea has a total area of 
316,861 square miles, of which 159,375 
miles, or about half, are contained in 
Netherlands New Guinea. The island’s 
backbone is highly mountainous, while 
the coastline, especially in the west 
and south, is covered with swamps. 
The island is still undeveloped and is 
thinly populated. 


Climate 

Owing to its situation under the 
equator, Indonesia has no distinction 
between warm and cold seasons. The 
average temperature of the hottest 
month, October, is only one degree 
higher than that of the coolest, Jan- 
uary. The difference between the 
longest and shortest day is about 48 
minutes; therefore the duration of the 
sun’s radiation is very uniform. and 
the difference in temperature through- 
out the year is not great. The daily 
variations in temperature are less than 
in the tropical continents owing to the 
influence of the sea, which tempers 
the heat by day. 

In Djakarta, the average tempera- 
ture is 80.6°F. with an absolute 
minimum of 71° and an_ absolute 
maximum of 96°. This is about the 
annual average for all of the archi- 
pelago at sea level. With an increase 
in altitude the temperature decrease 
is about 1° to 400 feet. The average 
mean relative humidity is 80%, with 
a minimum of 20 and a maximum of 
92%. The atmospheric pressure is also 
very even. 

The winds are the regular alternat- 
ing monsoon and trade winds, the 
period of change being marked by the 
inconsistency of the winds and by 
thunderstorms. South of the equator 
the rains come with the west monsoon 
and the east monsoon brings the dry 
season. The period of the least rainfall 
is from May to August and that of the 
greatest from November to January. 
Annual rainfall varies considerably in 
different parts of the archipelago. 
Rainfall totalled 71 inches at Djakarta, 
182 inches at Buitenzorg, 74 inches at 
Palembang, 81 inches at Bandjermasin 
and 127 inches at Macassar. The 
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difference between the monsoons varies 
greatly, so that in Java in some years 
there is no real dry season, while in 
other years the dry season lasts for 
months at a time. 


Population ‘ 

The last official census of Indonesia 
was taken in 1930; when the total 
population was given as 60,727,000. 
(Indonesians 59.1 million, Europeans 
241,000, Chinese 1,233,00, other Asians 
116,000). The population in 1940 was 
estimated at 70,476,000 based on a 
probable annual increase of 1.5%. 
Dtring the war years it is believed 
that there was very little increase in 
population so that it may be assumed 
that the present total does not exceed 
72,000,000. 

The native population consists of the 
following groups :— The inhabitants of 
Java and Madura (Sudanese, Javanese, 
Madurese), the Atchenese, Bataks, 
Menang Kabaus of Sumatra, the 
inhabitants of Bali, Lombok (Sasaks), 
those of South East Borneo, the 
Minahassans Boeginese and Macas- 
sarans of Celebes and the Papuans of 
New Guinea and adjacent islands. 

Amidst these divergent races of 
peoples live the foreign groups (Euro- 
peans, Chinese and others), each with 
its own customs and standards of liv- 
ing. Thus life is characterised by a 
cultural and economic pluralism 
typical of Eastern countries. The 
disparity between Western and native 
ways of life dominate the scene: 
Occidental civilisation with its capital- 
istic organisation contrasts sharply 
with the indigenous village structure 
wherein an entirely different scale of 
social and economic values prevails. 
This dualism, expresses itself clearly in 
practically all aspects of life. Indivi- 
duals cross the boundaries between 
groups (as in the case of western 
educated natives and even more with 
the Chinese) but the broad -categories 
remain distinct. 

The native races are engaged almost 
entirely in agricultural pursuits. The 
Chinese, who in many ways fonn an 
integral part of the country’s economic 
life, virtually control its local industry 
and commerce. As intermediate 
traders, they form an essential link 
between the European importers and 
the native consumers and both the 
established and travelling retail trade 
is practically entirely in their hands 
except in the very large towns. By 
reason of their intelligence and 
diligence, many are successful owners 
of large merchant houses, banks, plan- 
tations and factories. 

The Europeans form the small but 
controlling element of all major com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises. 
External trade has been built up by 
large European merchant houses, 
mainly Dutch, and Indonesia’s most 
valuable products have been developed 
for export by foreign enterprise; 
similarly, industrial undertakings such 
as cement, soap and cigarette factories 
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have been set up by Europeans. 


As explained, in the past the Indone- 
sians have not themselves engaged in 
trade except in a small way, but 
recently there has been an increased 
Indonesian interest in commerce and 
industry. A number of private Indone- 
sian import/export firms have been set 
up and the Government has endea- 
voured to stimulate Indonesian par- 
ticipation in both external and internal 
trade through officially controlled or 
sponsored commercial undertakings. 
The bulk of Indonesian foreign and 
internal: trade, and of her industry is 
still, however, carried on by foreigners. 

In the last decade the population pro- 
blem has become critical. In the first 
place, the limits of cultivable land 
have almnost been reached. Further 
possibilities of increasing production 
on land already cultivated are very 
limited because of the high intensity 
of use already attained. Indeed, cul- 
tivation in. certain areas has already 
over-reached itself, particularly on 
sloping lands, leading to serious soil 
erosion. It is, therefore, an imperative 
necessity to find them new opportuni- 
ties for making a living. One way is 
through emigration, another by the 
development. of. manufacturing. 


A rapid development of factory 
industry on western lines is thus very 
necesSary in order to open up labour 
opportunities for the surplus popula- 
tion and also to provide a wide range 
of cheap consumer goods of a type 
suitable for native use within the pur- 
chasing power of the labouring classes. 


In the past it was the policy of the 
Dutch Government to restrict local 
industry to agricultural produce with 
the object of ensuring a market for 
manufactured goods from Holland. It 
was a simple economy; Indonesia pro- 
duced the raw materials—Holland, the 
manufactured goods. This is no longer 
a practical proposition for indonesia 
as an independent State, and the 
monopolies ‘which Holland previously 
exercised must obviously now cease. 

The development of small local 
industries for the supply of the 
native’s daily needs for all types of 
simple commodities ranging from 
matches to needles and similar neces- 
sities (all of which are at present 
imported) is an urgent matter and one 
which is occupying the attentitriof the 
Indonesian authorities. 


Language 

As the language of general inter- 
course among the different mnative- 
language groups and between the lat- 
ter and the western population, Malay 
predominates. In a revised form, which 
adapts the spoken language to the 
need for a universal written language, 
Malay is now generally known as the 
Indonesian language (Behassar Indo- 
nesia) . There are, however, numerous 
indigenous languages for local use. The 
most important of these in Java and 
Madura are Javanese, Sudanese antl 
Madurese. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


The rush to buy, which made Jan- 
uary an extraordinarily active month 
in trade, has abated somewhat since 
the price freeze was ordered January 
26, although by any standard demand 
holds at a high level. In recent weeks 
gains in department store sales over a 
yeer ago have averaged 15 percent, 
which is large except as compared 
with January’s 28 percent. The slack- 
ening in wholesale trade has been more 
pronounced. A chief reason is the 
effects of the freeze itself, which in 
some lines paralyzed business because 
it placed retail price ceilings too low 
relative ‘to replacement costs. But this 
may not be the full explanation. Buy- 
ers all along the line have been anti- 
cipating requirements, increasing com- 
mitments, and enlarging inventories. 
Business men know, however, that 
buying may be overdone, and with the 


risk — however small — that some 
change in the mternational situation 
might make inventories look less 


desirable it is not surprising that notes 
of caution are being uttered. 


A slackening of this kind occurred 
last fall. If it recurs now the general 
situation will be the better for it. The 
buying rush has had béneficial effects 
in that it stimulated production and 
brought unemployed resources into 
use. The U.S. “has on hand greater re- 
serves of finished goods—of new dur- 
able goods particularly — and the 
ability of the economy to function 
efficiently if a period of deprivation 
comes has thus been strengthened. On 
the other hand, the pressures to buy 
have become disproportionate to the 
increase in supplies, and they have 
contributed to the inflationary spiral. 
What is now needed is restraint in 
spending and in stocking up, and more 
saving. 


Bullish Price Expectations 

That moderation of the boom psy- 
chology would go to the other extreme 
and bring about any significant reces- 
sion seems unlikely, in view of the 
outlook for high industrial production 
and employment, a rising national in- 
come, and increasing. government pur- 
chases as the year goes on. Price ex- 
pectations in the main continue bullish. 
Mr. Johnston and Mr. DiSalle, who 
bear the chief responsibility for price 
stabilization, are frank in saying that 
they do not expect the rise to be halted 
for some months. Their reasons are 
apparent. Most agricultural products 
are exempt from control by reason of 
the statutory prohibition against. ceil- 
ings below parity or the pre-Korean 
level, whichever is higher. Formulas 
for wage stabilization will allow fur- 
ther increases in wage rates, hence in 
costs, and in wage incomes. Finally, re- 
placement costs, where they are too 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


A. INNES, E.C.S.I, CLE, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


STATEMENT BY SIR GHARLES 
AT THE 58TH ANNUAL GENERAL 


You will have seen from the Direc- 
tors’ Report that Sir Thomas Smith is 
not seeking re-election as a Director. 
His retirement is greatly regretted by 
all his colleagues on the Board, and 
most particularly, by myself. He and 
I have worked closely together ever 
since he joined the Board 16 years ago. 
As Director and Deputy-Chairman he 
has rendered valuable service to the 
Bank, and we consider ourselves for- 
tunate that we have had the benefit 
of his experience and wisdom for so 
long a period. 


Accounts 

The accounts may briefly be dealt 
with. On the liabilities side the first 
thing to notice is that as you will al- 
ready have seen frem the Directors’ 
report, we have added to our Reserve 
Funds. They now stand at £1,350,000, 
or £300,000 in excess of* the Bank’s 
Paid Up Capital. Deposits have in- 
creased by £12 millions, and the 
Balance Sheet total stands at £67 mil- 
lions compared with £54 millions in 
1949. On the Assets side, the outstand- 
ing features are an increase of nearly 
£7 millions in Bills and £415 millions 
in Loans and Advances. These in- 
creases are the direct result of the 
very much higher conimodity prices 
which prevailed especially in the 
second half of the year. Our profit is 
up on the previous year’s figure, and 
we are again paying a dividend of 12 
percent. less tax for the year. ‘The 
contribution to the Pension Fund and 
the additional allocation to Contingen- 
cy Account are the same as last year, 
and ‘we are again putting £50,000 to 
Premises Account. You will notice 
that this last account has again in- 
ereased from £414,655 to £556,223. 
The new Bank in Bombay to which I 
referred last year has been completed 
and paid for and is now in occupation. 
We have found it necessary also to 
build premises for the Bank in Osaka 
and we have been ccmpelled to con- 
tinue our policy of buying or building 
flats and houses for our Eastern Staff 
in many places in the East. 


(The Balance Sheet of the Bank 
will be found on pages 360/61) 


Far Eastern Situation 

Since I addressed ‘you last year there 
has been a serious worsening of the 
international situation. In July last the 
United Nations found themselves in- 
volved in war in Korea, and I need 
not emphasize the dangerous implica- 
tions of a war in that part of the world 
for an Eastern Exchange Bank with 
important interests in the Far East. 
These dangers have been much in- 
creased by the intervention in the war 
of the Chinese “volunteers,” and there 
is no doubt that the temporary set- 
backs ‘which the United Nations sus- 
tained towards the end of the year in 
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Korea have had unfortunate repercus- 
sions all over the East. But while the 
political scene darkened, the immediate 
effect of the international tension and 
of the war in Korea was to create a 
somewhat hectic prosperity in many 
of the countries in which we have 
branches. Trade boomed in Hongkong 
and Japan. There was a scramble for 
rubber and tin, largely for strategic 
stockpiling, in the’ United States and 
many other countries, and prices rose 


to heights which a year ago would 
have seemed quite fantastic. Malaya 
and Thailand and in a less degree 


Ceylon profited greatly, and moreover 
since rubber and tin are important 
earners of dollars, the rise in the price 
of the two commodities materially 
helped to alleviate the world dollar 
shortage and to improve the position 
of sterling. Pakistan, too, benefited by 
the demand for its jute, cotton and 
wool, all of which fetched high prices. 
As was only to be expected, the higher 
level of commodity prices increased 
the pressure on banks for finance, and 
this trend is reflected in our accounts 
in the higher proportion of our re- 
sources which is invested in loans, 
advances and bills. These very high 
prices obviously cannot last indefinite- 
ly, and the possibility of a sudden 
break in prices, though at the moment 
it does not seem to be likely, has al- 
Ways to be borne in mind. Another 
undesirable consequence of the high 
level of commodity prices lies in the 
impetus given to inflation not only in 
this country but also in most Far 
Eastern countries. Almost everywhere 
the cost of living is rising, and this 
problem is probably the gravest econo- 
mic problem which confronts the 
Governments concerned. We see one 
result of it in the continued rise in our 
costs. I have also to record with great 
regret that no progress has been made 
in resolving the dangerous Kashmir 
dispute between India and Pakistan. 
The dispute is now before the 
Security Council, and if it can- 
not find a solution, I am afraid that 
the consequences may be serious. On 
the other hand an encouraging feature 
of the year was the holding of the 
Commonwealth Conference at Colom- 
bo. The Consultative Committee ap- 
pointed by the Conference produced in 
September last what is known as the 
Colombo Plan for Co-operative Econo- 
mic Development in South and South- 
East Asia. This plan contains an au- 
thoritative diagnosis of the funda- 
mental economic problems of India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon and Malaya, and 
realistic programmes designed to 
overcome those problems. The pro- 
grammes involve an expenditure of 
some £1,800 million spread over a 
period of six years, and apart from 
other useful projects, they contem- 
plate bringing some thirteen million 
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additional acres under cultivation. 
Finance may be the difficulty, but it is 
greatly to be hoped that it will be 
forthcoming, For if the programmes 
can be carried out, the standard of 
living in alf these countries will be 
raised to the great advantage, not only 
of the countries themselves, but of the 
whole world. 


India 

On the 26th January last India com- 
pleted the first year of her existence 
as an independent republic. It was a 
year of economic strain. The new re- 
public began under the handicaps of 
an inflationary position which still 
persisted five years after the end of 
the war that caused it and of an 
economy seriously weakened, by the 
partition of the sub-continent. Also, 
for a variety of reascns, the flow of 
savings into the capital market had 
almost dried up. To these problems 
were added those arising from the fact 
that for part of the year trade between 
India and Pakistan a'most ceased. 
International events intensified the 
strain, and moreover there was a suc- 
cession of natural calamities of un- 
usual severity, the crowning misfor- 
tune being the failure of the kharif 
crop over a wide area. There are some 
bright spots in the picture. In the 
twelve months following the devalua- 
tion of the rupee in September, 1949, 
there was a favourable balance of 
trade of more than nine crores of 
rupees compared with an adverse 
balance of nearly 221 crores in the 
previous twelve months. Import re- 
strictions contributed to this result, 
but there was also a considerable im- 
provement in the export trade. Indeed, 
Bombay experienced something of an 
export, boom, shipments of piecegoods 
reaching new high levels. In some 
industries, too, notably cement, ‘coal 
and paper, there was an increase of 
production, and the tea industry had 
a good year though costs of production 
remain very high. Also, there were 
fewer industrial disputes though a 
prolonged mill strike in Bombay did 
much harm. On the other hand the 
trade deadlock between India and 
Pakistan still continued. No exchange 
rate was fixed, and though a tempor- 
ary Barter agreement in the middle 
months of the year afforded some re- 
lief, trade was virtually at a standstill 
for much of the year. Cotton from 
areas which are now in Pakistan used 
to supply 30 per cent. of the require- 
ments of Indian mills. Very little of 
this cotton came to India in 1950, and 
the mills had to replace it by buying 
high priced cotton from the United 
States, South America and Egypt. The 
effect of the deadlock on the great jute 
industry on which the prosperity of 
Calcutta so largely depends was. even 
more disastrous, and in February this 
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year there was serious danger that im- 
portant groups of mills might have to 
close. down for lack of raw jute. It was 
with a profound sense of relief there- 
fore that news was received of the 
signing on the 26th February last of a 
Trade Agreement between India and 
Pakistan. Details of the Agreement, 
which will remain in force till the 30th 
June, 1952, have already been publish- 
ed, and I ‘need only say that under it 
India will receive food grains, jute, 
raw cotton and hides and skins from 
Pakistan and will send in return coal, 
coke, pig iron, cement and iron and 
steel. The immediate effect of the 
Agreement should be to relieve the 
jute situation in Calcutta and to pro- 
vide Pakistan with much needed sup- 
plies of coal, but the long term im- 
plications are: even more important. 
For it is of vjtal interest to both coun- 
tries that the normal flow of trade 
between them should be restored, and 
one can only hope that the two Gov- 
ernments will now settle outstanding 
political issues, especially that of 
Kashmir; in the same realistic spirit 
with which they have dealt with their 
economic difficulties. The failure of 
the kharif crop was a great disaster. 
It is reported that internal stocks of 
food grains have been reduced by six 
million tons and that there is grave 
danger of widespread famine. Under 
the new trade agreement India should 
get grain from Pakistan and she is 
scouring the world for other supplies 
but she has been compelled to make a 
cut of 25 percent. in the food ration. 
Naturally internal prices are on the 
upgrade and the cost of living is going 
up. These increases are particularly 
unfortunate since one of India’s most 
pressing requirements is a fall in the 
retail price of essential food grains and 
a consequent reduction in the costs of 
production. The stagnation in the 
capital market still continues. There 
has been some improvement in equity 
prices since they touched their low 
point in July, 1949, but the Finance 
Minister himself has pointed out that 
there must be further improvement 
before any considerable investment in 
new flotations can be expected. 


I must not omit to mention that from 
the Bank’s point of view one of the 
most important events of the year was 
the award made in August last by the 
All-India Industrial Tribunal dealing 
with Bank disputes, The award has in- 
creased our local establishment char- 
ges in India by nearly 15 percent. It 
also decrees that any Bank which pays 
a dividend of 4 percent. or more to its 
shareholders must also pay a bonus to 
its employees, the amount of the bonus 
varying with the amount of the divid- 
end. The cost is likely to be heavy. 
Further, the award reduces working 
hours for the local staff. This reduction 
has come at a’ most unfortunate time. 
The Government regulates import and 
export trade so closély now-a-days 
that the financing of such trade by a 
Bank is a very complex and laborious 


‘business and makes fa? one de- 
mands on the time of. the staff than 
ever before. ‘The award is the subject 
of ‘an appeal to the Supreme Court, 
and I will merely say now that it 
looks as if the effect of the award 
should it be implemented in full may 
well be to restrict banking facilities 
in India and to increase the cost of 
banking services to the public. 


Pakistan 

On the economic side Pakistan has 
been more fortunate than India. Many 
people thought that the Government 
had taken a risk in refusing to follow 
the lead of the United Kingdom in 
devaluation and that it was. merely a 
question of time before it would be 
found necessary to make,some reduc- 
tion in the exchange value of the Pakis- 
tani rupee. Whether these opinions 
‘were justified or not at the time when 
they were formed, there can be no 
doubt that with the outbreak of war 
in Korea a change has come over the 
picture. The war and its developments 
have created a strong world demand 
for Pakistan’s principal exports, jute, 
cotton, wool and hides and. skins, 
Prices have rocketed up and in spite 
of the 2/2d. rupee and heavy export 
duties on wool and cotton, Pakistan ‘is 
enjoying an export boom. Even the 
jute crop is moving well in spite of 
the fact that little of it has gone to 
India, and it is reported that already 
more han half the current season’s 
crop has been shipped. Shipments have 
been helped by the opening of a new 
port at Chalna. At the same time as 
the result of non-devaluation, internal 
prices of grain have dropped, and in 
contrast to India, Pakistan is well 
placed for food. The yield from the 
export duties too should ensure a com- 
fortable surplus in the next budget, 
and Pakistan is enjoying a spell of 
prosperity. But as I have already 
pointed out, this prosperity is partly 
due to special and temporary causes, 
and taking the long view there can be 
no doubt that the Governmeft has 
acted wisely in concluding the new 
Trade Agreement with India. In the 
Colombo Plan the Pakistan programme 
like the other programmes lays special 
stress on multi-purpose projects which 
combine irrigation, flood control and 
the production of hydro-electric po- 
wer, but it differs from the other pro- 
grammes in the greater emphasis laid 
on schemes for the development of 
industries. Her problem is largely one 
of the need to provide some diversifi- 
cation in an almost completely agri- 
cultural economy, But if. the economic 
position of Pakistan is satisfactory, the 
political -situation is less favourable. 
The umresolved Kashmir problem 
which she regards as a matter of life 
and death has been her main preoc- 
cupation, but in addition Afghanistan 
has adopted recently an increasingly 
unfriendly attitude. She claims all the 
Pathan country up to the Indus as part 
of her territory, and for some time 
past has been carrying out a campaign 


of vilification against Pakistan and 
has been i to stir up trouble 
among the tribes on the frontier. 


Burma 

Conditions aré still confused in 
Burma, and it is not easy to obtain a 
clear picture of the state of the coun- 
try. There. seems to have been some 
improvement and the Government 
have made some progress in re-estab- 
lishing their authority. They are in 
control of most of the major towns and 
communications have improved. But 
there is still much lawlessness in out- 
lying districts and dacvoity and sabot- 
age are rife. The oil industry is at a 
standstill and there is not much export 
of teak, but in spite of all the troubles, 
exports of rice, though on a much 
reduced scale compared with pre-war 
figures, keep up surprisingly well. The 
Government keeps the trade in its own 
hands and no statistics have been 
published since September, but it is 
reliably estimated that exports have 
totaled 1% million tons. ‘There has 
been a welcome improvement in the 
import trade, much needed supplies of 
piecegoods having arrived from Japan 
and India. 


Ceylon ise 

The prosperity of Ceylon depends on 
its three great export crops, tea, rub- 
ber and cocoanut products, and the 
Island had a very good year. I have 
already referred to the rise in rubber 
prices. Taking the average for the year 
tea . prices improved even on the 
very high prices prevailing in the 
previous year, and as regards cocoa- 
hut. products not only were record 
prices obtained but exports were 
stimulated by the removal of all export 
restrictions. ‘The Government were 
able not only to increase the export 
duties on tea and cocoanut products 
but also to impose a new duty on: 
rubber without affecting the flow of 
exports. The export duty on tea is 
now as high as 55.20 cents a pound. 
The London auctions are to be resum- 
ed in April next, and bearing in mind 
not only the high prices prevailing for 
tea in Ceylon but also the facts that 
in this country (1) rationing will be 
retained, (2) there will be a ceiling for 
price levels, and (3) a fixed rate of 
subsidy will be paid, one is tempted to 
wonder what price can and will be 
paid at the auctions for the 100 mil- 
lion pounds which the Govern- 
ment have agreed to release this year 
for shipment to London. The proceeds 
of the export duties will materially 
help the revenues of the Government 
and should ensure a surplus in the 
next budget. There was also a favour- 
able balance of trade in 1950 amount- 
ing to nearly Rs. 400 million, and 
Ceylon has at present a favourable 
balance of payments. Ceylon therefore 
is very prosperous, but it has to be 
remembered that when world trading 
is resumed on a competitive basis, it 
will almost certainly be necessary to 
Femove: or materially to. reduce the 
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export duties. Moreover, the Island’s 
position is vulnerable especially as 
regards rubber. Costs of production 
are relatively high in Ceylon, and not 
so very long ago the Government were 
forced to take special measures to help 
the industry to meet world competi- 
tion. Indeed, it is a weakness of the 
Island’s economy that it is too depen- 
dent on three export industries. It is 
for this reason that a major feature 
of the Colombo Plan is an increase of 
some 20 percent. in the land under 
food production. One scheme designed 
with this end in view, namely, the 
construction of the Gal Oya dam, is 
already well ahead of schedule and 
should be completed by the end of this 
year. Inflation is prevalent. The sub- 
sidies on rice and flour were increased 
in the last budget, but even so the cost 
of living is rising. An important event 
in the year was the opening in August 
last of the Central Bank of Ceylon. 
The new Bank is already well estab- 
lished and is a welcome addition to the 
strength of the Island’s economy. 


Mauritius 


Mauritius was again fortunate en- 
ough to escape a cyclone and for the 
fourth year in succession it harvested, 
at 456,600 metric tons, a record sugar 
crop. The price received for the sugar 
was better than in the previous year 
and the planters had a profitable 
season. The Colony is settling down 
under its new constitution, an anti- 
malaria campaign has bcen very suc- 
eessful and the Government is em- 
barking on a programme of develop- 
ment and social welfare. 


Malaya 
Since Malaya is the world’s cnief 
producer of rubber and tin, it was 


only to be expected that the trade 
figures for 1950 should make astonish- 
ing reading. Banditry was worse than 
in the previous year and it speaks 
volumes for the courage and endurance 
of the planting community that the 
production of rubber increased by 
30,000 tons. Exports both of rubber 
and tin ‘were well up, but the main 
difference in the trade returns was 
caused by the steep rise in the price 
of both commodities in the second half 
of the year. In 1949 Malaya had an 
adverse trade balance of $162 millions. 
In 1950 this was converted to a favour- 
able balance of $1,065 millions, but up 
to the end of June the favourable 
balance was only $95 millions, and it 
was in the second half of the year 
that the great change took place. Cur- 
rency statistics tell the same tale. The 
average note circulation was $412.8 
million in January and $418 million 
in June, but in December it had risen 
to $610.4 million. As these figures 
indicate, the general prosperity of 
Malaya brought a considerable mea- 
sure of inflation in its train. The rise 
in rubber prices is of course pheno- 
menal, but it must be remembered that 
costs of production have also increased 
enormously. Moreover, up to a year 
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ago the price of rubber had been kept 
at a very low level compared with the 
prices received for other primary pro- 
ducts such as raw cotton. In spite of 
the profits made, rubber traders had 
in some respects.a difficult year. There 
were at times wild fluctuations in 
prices and the proposed _ increase 
in the export duty in September 
came as a shock to the marke’ 
and caused much controversy which 
ended .only when the _ proposal:| 
were modified. Even in its present 
form the duty bears hardly on scme 


producers. The finance of stocks at 
the higher prices was also a major 
problem. If, however, the year was 


one of economic prosperity, politically 
the position is not so good. Events. in 
Korea have undoubtedly put heart into 
the Communists, and in the Federation 
the insurgents have been more active 
than in 1949. It isa sorry state of affairs 
when after more than two years of 
what is called ‘The Emergency” the 
Railways have been compelled to 
withdraw all night mail trains between 
Kuala Lumpur and Singapore. Another 
disquieting sign has been the spread 
of disturbances to Singapore, which up 
till recently had been relatively un- 
affected by the troubles in the Federa- 
tion. One large factory was burnt, and 
there have been many other smaller 
outrages. The Government are now 
making special efforts to restore peace 
and order in Malaya before the end of 
this year, and it is devoutly to be 
hoped that they will be successful. 


Thailand 

1950 was a memorable year for 
Thailand in that it salw the return to 
the country and.the enthronement of 
His Majesty King Phumiphon. In some 
respects, too, it was a prosperous year. 
Exports of rice are reported to have 
totalled 14% million tons; and Thailand 
occupies a very important place in the 
economy of South-East Asia as the 
main source of supply of rice. There 
was a keen demand for another im- 
portant export, teak, and producers of 
rubber and tin were naturally pros- 
perous. The International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development has 
granted three loans totalling more than 
$25 «million to the Kingdom. They are 
to be applied to the rehabilitation of 
the railways, the development of the 
Port of Bangkok and an ambitious 
project for the irrigation of rice lands 
in the Central Plain and should be of 
great benefit to the country. Adverse 
features are inflation, the terribly high 
cost of living and the tightness of 
credit. Also the country is very vulner- 
able to the Communist threat from the 
East. 


Hongkong 

Hongkong has experienced another 
year of remarkable prosperity. Imports 
during 1950 amounted to $3,788 mil- 
lion, compared with $2,750 million in 
1949. The growth of exports was even 
more remarkable. They rose to $3,716 
million from $2,319 million in the pre- 
vious year. The embargo recently im- 


posed by the Government of the 
United States on exports to China and 
Hongkong makes it unlikely that the 
entrepot trade of the Colony will con- 
tinue on this scale during the current 
year. But apart from its entrepot trade, 
the ‘Colony is rapidly becoming an 
important industrial centre. It. has 
now thirteen cotton spinning mills 
employing some 26,000 workers, and 
in addition there are over 1,700 regis- 
tered factories manufacturing a large 
range of goods for both the local and 
the export trade. The housing situation 
still remains acute, and there has been 
some industrial unrest. The war in 
Korea is of course uncomfortably close 
to Hongkong, but if the war does not 
spread and if the international situa- 
tion improves, the Colony should have 
a bright and prosperous future. 


China 


I have little to add to what I said 
last year about our Shanghai branch 
except that during the past year the 
People’s Government of China have 
succeeded in stabilising, and indeed 
enhancing, the value of the currency. 
As you can imagine, however, the out- 
break of war im Korea and the Ameri- 
can embargo on exports to China have 
further diminished the business of the 
branch. 


Japan 


The rehabilitation of Japanese in- 
dustry goes on apace in spite of the 
difficulty experienced in obtaining 
udequaté supplies of raw materials. 
Some industries have already exceeded 
their per-war production figures. The 
textile industry made great strides 
owing to the removal of restrictions on 
the number cf spindles that may be 
operated, and now Japan is again a 
leading exporter of textiles. The 
outbreak of the Korean war had 
a very marked effect on foreign 
trade, and in the later. months of 
the year there was an export boom. 
Our two branches have made a 
promising start and have played their 
patft in the finance of imports and ex- 
ports. But it must be remembered that 
there are still some restrictions on the 
participation by Japanese Banks in 
foreign trade. It can only be a question 
of time before all such restrictions are 
withdrawn, and when this happens 
our branches must expect severe com- 
petition. But even when. the restric- 
tions are removed, it will take thu: 
Japanese Banks some time to re- 
establish their credit throughout the 
world, and in the meantime the im- 
mediate prospects of our branches are 
not unfavourable. As regards the 
future much will depend on how far 
we can make use of our present oppor- 
tunities to build up a reputation for 
quick, impartial and confidential ser- 
vice and to establish ourselves on a 
firm basis. Our position in Osaka 
should be strengthened when in a few 
months’ time we move into the new 
bank building now in course of con- 
struction. 
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high in relation to cejlings prices a 
the next stage of distribution, will 
have to be passed on, lifting the ceil- 
ings. The Office of Price Stabilization 
recognized that this relief was neces- 
sary to keep business. going, and it is 
provided by changes in the price re- 
gulations announced February 27, 
permitting retailers tc add normal 
markups to the cost of goods purchas- 
ed. In all these ways prices may 
advance. 


Most industries have large backlogs 
of unfilled orders, to which the Jan- 
uary buying contributed heavily. 
Manufacturers of consumers’ durable 
goods face materials shortages which 
will limit their operations, but their 
prospect for at least the first half of 
the year is better than many people 
realize. The automobile companies 
have been ordered to reduce their use 
of steel in passenger cars in the second 
quarter by 20 percent below the 
average of the first two quarters of 
1950. Even with this restriction and 
similar limitations on the use of cop- 
per and other metals, reliable estim- 
ates suggest that the automobile com- 
panies will be able to approach closely, 
although perhaps not equal, their pro- 
duction of 3,100,000 passenger cars in 
the first half of 1950. 


Deferment of more drastic curtail- 
ment until the second half year, when 
arms production will be larger, tends 
to minimize the degree of “conversion 
unemployment” to be expected in the 
consumers’ durables. Meanwhile the 
heavy industries are turning in re- 
markable figures. New orders for 
machine tools in December and Jan- 
uary were four times the pre-Korean 
level, and unfilled orders equal seven- 
teen months’ shipments at the January 
rate. Building activity shows persistent 
vitality. Despite the credit restrictions, 
contract awards in January were 43 
percent and in the first half of Febru- 
ary 36 percent above a year ago, and 
new housing starts in January, while 
seasonally below December, were the 
highest on record for the month. Non- 
durable goods industries are under 
pressure to supply demand, which is 
augmented by government orders. 


Inflation Control 

The program to curb inflation is 
working badly. With respect to price 
and wage controls, the weaknesses in 
part are inherent. A freeze in either 
‘prices or wages destroys the flexibility 
which in normal times is relied upon 
to keep the economy in balance. It 
freezes inequities and impracticable 
relationships and for that reason 
checks production and trade, unless 
relief is given. But relief or exceptions 
in any direction raise demands for 
compensating relief or exceptions else- 
where. Meanwhile powerful political 
groups use ‘their power to protect 
themselves against sacrifice, at the ex- 
pense of requiring greater sacrifice 
from others. To exert pressure for this 
purpose, labor union leaders walked 
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SOVIET UNION ASSISTANCE 
TO CHINA IN 1950 


In many fields of economic activity the Peking 
govt, reports large scale assistance by Russia and 
while much of this help has been given in order 
to cement the alliance between the two countries 
there cannot be any doubt that so far China has 
been the sole beneficiary of the Russo-Chinese 
friendship and other pacts concluded since the 
establishment of a People’s China in October 1949 
Peking’s press ‘constantly reminds the public of 
this fact and of the importance of Russia’s assis- 
tance without which China today. would be econo- 
mically disorganised. The part of Russia is very 
great indeed and is bound to become more deei- 
sive in this year. However the Chinese people 
have, largely disappointed by the Korean war 
involvement, not been persuaded to welcome this 
Russian help although they realise that their 
nation can only advance if aided by economically 
strong countries. Since political considerations 
preclude working together with the Anglo-Am- 
erican nations, the only help could come from 
the Soviet Union and its satellites. Rapidly 
China is economically integrated into the Soviet 
bloc of communist nations and were it not for 
the fears of the outbreak of a third world war, 
the alliance with Russia could become more popu- 
lar in China than it is, undoubtedly, not today. 
The record of Russia’s help to China during 1950 
is, based on official releases of Peking, as follows: 

By virtue of the credit agreement signed on 
Feb. 14, 1950, the Soviet Union extended to the 
Chinese People’s Republic a credit valued at 
US$300,000,000 extended over a period of five 
years and to be used for payment of deliveries 
from the U.S.S.R. of equipment & materials for 
the restoration and development of the national 
economy of China, This agreement took effect as 
from January 1, 1950, and was of particular im- 
portance in view of the devastation suffered by 
China’s cconomy as a result of the Japanese in- 
vasion and the civil war. During the past 12 
months, a considerable amount of {ndustrial 
equipment has been received from the Soviet 
Union, including equipment for electrical power 
stations, metallurgical &. engineering planta 
mining equipment for the extraction of coal & 
ores, railway & other transport equipment, rails, 
& other materials. This loan at the low interest 


out of the Wage Stabilization Board, 
resigned from all positions in the de- 
fense effort, and denounced Mr. C. E. 
Wilson, Defense Mobilization Adminis- 
trator. 

The United States Treasury seeks 
exemption from any increase in bor- 
rowing costs that might be caused by 
desirable anti-inflationary policies. 
The Congressional hearings on taxa- 
tion become a cockpit of conflicting 
representations by groups intent on 
protecting themselves, culminating in 
the proposal of.a labor union econo- 
mist that exemptions from the per- 
sonal income tax be raised to $2,500 
for a married couple; this of course 
would free more billions of dollars of 
income from taxation and leave it to 
exert its inflationary powers in the 


markets. While this goes on the rise. 


in incomes and spending power con- 
tinues, and well designed anti-infla- 
tionary measures such as Regulations 
W and X, limiting consumer and hous- 
ing credit respectively, fail to have the 
anticipated. effects because people can 
pay cash or meet larger down pay- 
ments without the expected difficulty. 
(National City Bank of New York) 


rate of 1 per cent has been an expression of the 
assistance given -by the Soviet Union to the 
Chinese people in building their New Democratic 
economy & society. ; 

The Trade & Barter Agreements signed in 
April lest year between the two countries was 
a further expression of the spirit of the treaty 
of friendship, alliance & mutual assistance, On 
the basis of these agreements, the U.S.S.R. has 
been sending China various industrial equipment, 
including materials to restore & improve China’s 
transport system, in return for raw materials 
from China. The terms of these agreements have 
been carried out to the mutual satisfaction & 
benefit of the two countries during the past year. 
They have been of added importance to China 
because of the trade blockade imposed by Am- 
erica. 

Under a further agreement, the Soviet govern- 
ment has furnished China with several hundred 
experts & advisers to assist the Chinese people in 
the rehabilitation & development of their industry 
& agriculture. These men & women have come 
to China to offer their knowledge so that the 
work of reconstruction in China may benefit from 
Soviet experience. The Soviet experts have given 
invaluable aid in many spheres; in railway 
building & maintenance; in the training of loco- 
motive engineers; in municipal construction & 
in heavy industry & agriculture. 

Article 5 of the Sino-Soviet Treaty on economic 
assistance & cooperation has been supplemented 
by the agreements on the ‘establishment of two 
Sino-Soviet joint stock companies for the pros- 
pecting, producing & refining of petroleum & 
coal gas and of non-ferrous metals. Another 
agreement provided for the establishment of the 
jointly operated passenger—freight transport air 
line linking up the two countries. These joint 
stock companies are formed on the basis of equal 
rights & partnership: China furnishes the sites, 
building materials & part of the personnel while 
the Soviet Union furnishes necessary industrial 
equipment & personnel. All the three agreements 
are operating to the mutual advantage of the 2 
countries. 

Implementing the agreement concerning the 
Chinese Changchun Railway, Port Arthur & 
Dairen signed on February 14, last year, the 
Soviet Union undertook to transfer to China all 
the property in Dairen provisionally administer- 
ed or leased by the Soviet Union and the pro- 
perty in Northeast China acquired from Japanese 
owners by Soviet economic organisations, A 
joint Sino-Soviet commission which was set uD 
to arrange these transfers completetd its work 
last year, 

These various forms of assistance facilitated 
China’s economic progress during the past 12 
months, The total output of steel in 1950, for 
instance, has exceeded the level reached in 1936, 
before the Anti-Japanese war and this achieve- 
ment is inseparable from the assistance rendered 
by the Soviet Government. The same is true of 
road & rail transport. During 1950, the total 
mileage of railways in service is estimated at 
over 22,000 kilometres, which is double the high- 
est mileage reached in 1936. In the correspond- 
ing period, the total mileage of highways in 
service was over 100,000 kilometres, whereas in 
1986 it was only a little over 60,000 kilometres. 
These outstanding achievements would have been 
impossible but for the equipment & materials 
furnished by the Sovict Government and particu- 
larly the invaluable technical advice given by 
the Soviet experts working in China, Remark- 
able was the repair of the steel bridge over the 
Huai River and the repair of 61 bridges on the 
Canton-Hankow Railway, which had been com- 
pletely wrecked by the Nationalists; these were 
all done with Soviet aid. Mechanised state farms 
were .established with modern farm implements, 
machinery, fine seeds & cattle breeds also all 
received from the Soviet Union. 
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CHINA’S MINERAL RESOURCES AND 
SINO-SOVIET EXPLOITATION 


Hampered by the Japanese occupa- 
tion and the civil war which followed 
the end of hostilities in the Pacific, 
China’s mineral resources—though sup- 
posedly vast—have never been exploit- 
ed to the full. ‘There are signs, how- 
ever, that Soviet and Chinese experts 
have realised the enormous potential 
power which has remained hidden in 
the Chinese earth and latest reports 
frem the mainland received in Hong- 
kong speak of a joint Soviet-Chines) 
intensified drive to prospect, mine and 
use in various industries the enormous 
wealth that has been stored up for 
ages throughout the length and breadth 
of the country. That wealth—both ex- 
ploited or unused—is one of China’s 
strong points in her relations with the 
Communist bloc of nations. * Soviet 
Russia, acknowledged and _ extolled 
tutor of the New China under Mao 
Tse-tung, has never removed her eyes 
from the fact that China as an ally is 
indispensable, if only for the fact of 
her enormous untapped natural’ re- 
sources. It would be wise for the de- 
mocratic nations not to underestimate 
the determination of Russia and of 
Mao Tse-tung to make China “pay her 
way” in the Communist camp and to 
prepare for the use of China as a sup- 
ply base for the raw materials needed 
for the massive war industries directed 
from the Kremlin. 


Today, however, China’s_ natural 
wealth lies practically unused. Her 
mining industry was disrupted during 
the war. The civil strife that followed 
added further to the deterioration of 
equipment and the destruction of large 
areas of exploited land. As a result, it 
was found necessary to explore vast 
stretches of territory in the interior 
provinces, most of which were 
untouched by either of China’s two re- 
cent wars. Geologists of the National 
Resources Commission and the Minis- 
Government sent teams of experts to 
Government sent teans of experts to 
Szechwan, Yunnan, Kweichow, Hunan, 
Kwangsi, Kansu and Sikang to meet 
the nation’s needs, both in the time of 
the fight against Japan and jn the 
post-war days that followed the 
Japanese surrender. Remarkable pro- 
gress was made in this venture to find 
new mineral resources in little-known 
(at-that time) areas and today the 
efforts of those experts have been laid 
in the lap of Russia’s ally—Mao jTse- 
tung’s China. 


In all those interior provinces, new 
mining ventures were established with 
machinery from China’s ‘wartime 
allies. In addition, the natural re- 
sources lost to Japan were recovered 
in 1945—and these, too, are now part 
and parcel of the nation’s assets to 
bolster her claim for fame the 
Kremlin bandwagon. In 1949, for in- 
stance, China had 253 national reserves 


for mining in 21 provinces. These 
national reserves, which are the pro- 
perty of the state, were distributed as 
follows: Coal—58 areas (Hunan 16, 
Yunnan 9, Kweichow 7, Honan 6. 
Szechwan 6, Hopei 4, Kansu 4, Kiangsi 
8, Shantung 1, Sikang 1, Jehol 1).— 
Tron—60 areas (Szechwan 18, Yunnan 
10, Anhwei 7, Sikang 4, Hupeh 3, 
Kansu 3, Kiangsu 2, Kiangsi 2, Hunan 
2, Fukien 2, Kweichow 2, Chekiang 1, 
Kwangtung 1, Kwangsi 1, Jehol 1, 
Ningsia 1). — Tungsten — 85 areas 
(Kwantung 43, Kiangsi 24, Hunan 17, 
Yunnan 1).—Tungsten and tin—1 area 
(Hunan).—Antimony—2 areas (Anh- 
wei and Hunan)—Copper—9 areas 
(Yunnan 5, Hupeh 2, Kiangsi 1, Szech- 
wan 1)—Aluminium—15 areas (Yun- 
nan 12, Jehol 8). — Zine — 1 area 
(Hupeh).—Manganese—1 area (Kwei- 
chow).—Mercury—2 areas (Hunan and 
Kweichow). — Phosphorus — 2 areas 
(Yunnan).—Sulphur—2__ areas (Che- 
kiang, Kwangtung).—Mineral oil 14 
areas (Kansu 6, Szechwan 4, Shensi 3, 
Sinkiang 1). 

In the same year, private mining 
claims amounted to 6,100 areas covering 
an aggregate area of 44,473,949 ares (an\ 
are is equivalent to 0.0247 of an acre). 
Coal mine areas, numbering 3,874, re- 
presented 63.51 per cent of all the pri- 
vate claims. While these areas are, 
moze or less, in use at the present time: 
and are being improved by the combin- 
ed efforts of Soviet knowledge and 
Chinese manpower, it has been estimat- 
ed that geological surveys throughout 
the country will tremendously increase 
China’s ability to produce the raw 
materials for which Russia and other 
highly industrialised nations will pay 
high prices. 

It is believed that oil reserves in 
China—though largely an unknown, 
factor at the present time—may be one 
of the chief items on the Soviet-Chinese 
list of surveys now being made. Teams 
have been sent to Kansu, Shensi, Sin- 
kiang, Szechwan and to the north-east/ 
provinces. Findings have been reported 
from Chinghai, Chekiang, Kweichow 
and Sikang, where detailed studies are 
under way to determine the economic 
value of the various reserves. In Na- 
tionalist times, the known oil reserves 
of China were estimated at 778,855,000 
metric tons, including 520,000,000 tons 
of oil,shale. One field capable of large 
production is that in Kansu, which lies 
at the foot of the Chilienshan range. In 
1949, there were 24 wells there, of 
which 12 had turned out to be flowing 
producers. Two refineries were there 
before the Communist occupation, An- 
other promising field is that in the 
Tienshan range in Soviet-dominated 
Sinkiang, Reports state that this field 
has been highly developed by Soviet 
technicians. 


Also being sought for are tungsten— 
mainly found in Kiangsi — manganese 


and copper. Most of China’s known 
tungsten reserves are found in Kiangsi. 
Out of the known national total in 
1949 of 5,342,000 m. tons, southern 
Kiangsi accounted for 4,939,640 m tons. 
Manganese is mainly found in Hunan, 
Kiangsi, Kwangsi, Kwangtung, Fukien 
and Kansu. There have been, however, 
findings in Yunnan, Hupeh, Kweichow, 
Chekiang, Hopei and Liaoning. Copper 
deposits are found in most of the 
Chinese provinces with the main re- 
serves in Yunnan, Sikang, Kweichow, 
Hunan, Fukien and Szechwan. In 1949, 
production centres of copper were in 
Yunnan, Szechwan and Sikang. It was 
estimated then that China had a re- 
serve of 1,394,370 m. tons: 


Lead and zine deposits are usually 
found together. ‘The chief lead and zinc 
producing areas are Hunan, Yunnan, 
Sikang and Szechwan. Kwangsi and 
Kiweichow also produce lead and zinc 
in smaller amounts and Szechwan can 
refine zine to a purity of 99.97 percent 
for military and electrical uses. An- 
tung and Liaoning provinces together 
have a lead reserve of 14,200,000 
m. tons and a zine reserve of 10,900,000 
m. tons, Kirin has 3,000,000 m. tons 
each of lead and zine, 

Of the 652,000 m. tons of tin reserve, 
Yunnan has 360,000 m. tons, Kiangsi 
240,000 and Kwangsi 52,000. 


_Of far greater value to the Commu- 
nist bloc, however, is iron ore. Estim- 
ates of China’s iron ore reserves differ, 
but it has been estimated that there 
are 2,554,896,000 m. tons. Some estim- 
ates are as high as 5,065,835,000 m. 
tons. The centres of China’s iron and 
steel industries are in Anshan in the 
north-east, Shihchingshan in north 
China and Tayeh in Hupeh. After VJ. 
Day, however, as iron and steel plants 
in the north-east were almost com- 
pletely stripped and the facilities at 
Shihchingshan and ‘Tayeh were all in 
need of repair, normal production was 
never started. Recent reports from the 
mainland speak of the rehabilitation of 
the industries in the north-east with 
the aid of machinery supplied by Rus- 
sia and with Russian supervision of 
production. 


_ While iron is a major asset of China 
in its relations with the Kremlin, there 
is even a greater factor as far as the 
military potential of the Communist 
forces is concerned — thorium and 
uranium, Both of these rare metals are 
found in ore discovered in Hohsien, 
Fuchuan and Chungshan in Kwangsi 
province. The latest reports on this 
ore reveal that the thorium content is 
0.158 percent and the uranium content 
0.6 percent. As these two rare minerals 
are of supreme importance to military 
industries in the Soviet Union, special 
attention is being paid to Kwangsi, 
where reliable and persistent reports 
state that Soviet technicians, with 
headquarters in Nanning, are conduct- 
ing province-wide surveys in coopera- 
tion with Chinese experts. It is worthy 
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CHINA’S DEVELOPMENT BY RUSSIA 


A goal of 20,000,000 members 
throughout China has been set this 
year by fhe headquarters of the Sino- 
Soviet Friendship and Cultural Asso- 
ciation in Peking. With funds provided 
by both Russia and China, new bran- 
ches are to be established in all the 
main cities and towns of the country 
and special emphasis is to be laid on 
the exchange of technicians and 
students between the two countries. 
This is just one instance of the intense 
efforts now being made by the Com- 
munist rulers of China to intulcate in 
the hearts of the Chinese masses a 
feeling of friendliness—and of grati- 
tude—to Soviet citizens. The reason is 
clear —the enormous influx of Soviet 
technicians, both in and out of uniform, 
into China since the occupation >f the 
whole of the mainland by the forces of 
Mao ‘Tsse-tung. It is essential that the 
present-day rulers of China, so depen- 
dent on the technical superiority of 
Soviet Russia for the development of a 
backward country, should prepare a 
friendly road everywhere for people the 
Chinese still fear and mistrust after 


years of Russian incursions inte Chin- 
ese sovereignty. Some headway has 
been made—and as time goes on and 
the propaganda sinks in, the Russians 
will become the “big brothers” Mao 
Tse-tung wants them to be in the 
hearts of the Chinese common folk. 


“Big brothers” they are, anyway, in 
China’s industrial plants today. There 
are few organisations in Communist 
China which have not reaped benefit, 
either directly or indirectly, from Rus- 
sian experts giving a helping hand in 
industrial matters from the key cen- 
tres of Manchuria, Peking, Shanghai, 
Nanking and Canton. Always working 
in cooperation with their “Chinese. 
colleagués” and usually second= 
ary positions under a Chinese head of 
a particular organisation, the Russians 
are making it plain to the Chinese 
masses that their presence in China is 
certainly not one motivated by tho 
Kremlin’s expansionist plans. On every 
hand, the Russians are described as 
tutors and as friends working together 
with the Chinese people to develop the 


‘of note that railway communications 
in this province are being quickly ex- 
panded to form links with the Canton- 
Hankow Railway. 


While it is still too early, consider- 
ing the undeveloped state of China’s 
resources and the destruction caused 
by two wars, to classify China as a 
major source of vital materials, it is, 
nevertheless, a fact that long-term 
planning in the Communist camp en- 
visages the use of that country as a 
base for essential materials—as well 
as manpower—and the flood of Soviet 
‘technicians to China’s main centres is 
an augury of rapid development of 
vast wealth, so far untouched, 


On October 16, 1949, the Central 
News Agency (Taiwan) reported the 
existence of two secret agreements 
between Russia and China—the Harbin 
and Moscow Pacts. Under the Harbin 
Pact, the agency stated, Russia and the 
Chinese Communists would cooperate 
in exploiting the economy of. China’s 
north-east (Manchuria). The Moscow 
Pact, said the agency, stipulated that 
Russia enjoyed a pricrity in mineral 
rights in China and that a Chinese com- 
mercial company under the joint 
management Of Russia and the Chinese 
Communists should, be organised to 
implement such a priority. It has also 
-been’ pointed out in the United Nations 
by the Nationalists that Russia’s main 
interest in China-is the development of 
that country’s resources. Dr. Tingfu F. 
Tsiang, the Nationalist delegate, has 
outlined ina lengthy statement to the 
Political Committee of the General 
Assembly the aims of Soviet Russia in 
China in the field of exploitation. He 
referred to the dispatch of large num- 


bers of Soviet. mimng engineers from 
Harbin to China to assist in railway, 
industrial’ and mining enterprises and 
he added that a joint Sino-Soviet min- 
ing company had been fonmed to. de- 
velop Manchurian mines. Quoting Liu 
Shao-chi, President of the Sino-Soviet 
Friendship Association, Dr. ‘Tsiang 
referred to the quick rehabilitation of 
iron and steel industry centres, like 
Anshan in Manchuria. Without Rus- 
sian help, he stated, the rehabilitation 
would have proceeded much more 
slowly. 


Since Dr. Tsiang’s statement, in 
which he cited numerous cases of 
Soviet-Chinese cooperation in the de- 
velopment of China’s industrial and 
mining technique, there has been a 
steady—-and ever-increasing—flow of 
Soviet experts to China. Today they 
are numbered in thousan@s and are 
stationed in most of the main cities of 
the country, especially in Peking, 
Shanghai, Nanking, Canton and the 
south-west. Eager to develop. the 
country, the Chinese Communists are 
cooperating to the fullest extent with 
the Russians and, despite western wish- 
ful thinking that Communist China 
may not relish the presence of so many 
Soviet nationals in the country, it 
would appear to be a case of mutual 
assistance and‘ of mutual determination 
to challenge the democratic powers. Ii. 
must not be forgotten that China’s vast 
reserves, which might have remained 
in the democratic camp, are now a 
mighty factor in the war: potential of 
the Communist bloc. And, unlike the 
Nationalists and their allies, Mao Tse- 
tung and his Russian friends, are get- 
ting along with the job of making the 
New China a great power. 
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country after years of “imperialist ex- 
ploitation”—egpecially directéd against 
the “American imperialists.” 


A large Russian cology was estab- 
lished in the residential area of Hung- 
jao (Shanghai) on the western out- 
skirts of the city. Snugly ensconced in 
the stately homes of former British, 
American and other foreign “taipans,” 
these Soviet experts, both civilian and 
military, have become a selfcontained 
community. In order to make clear the 
difference between themselves and the 
“bourgeois capitalists” of Nationalist 
days, no Chinese servants are employ- 
ed by them. The Chinese folk are their 
equals—althuugh, today, most of the 
old houseboys wouldn’t mind the de- 
gradation of working for these well- 
paid “brothers in toil.” Russian chauf- 
fers are employed to drive Russian- 
owned cars. Russian cooks prepare 
Russian dishes with ingredients from 
the homeland and, of course, from 
fellow Chinese peasants. So large has 
been the influx of these Soviet citizens 
that Russian has replaced English as 
the second language .of the. shops in 
Bubbling Well Road, in Avenue Joffre, 
in Nanking Road and in all the famous 
shopping thoroughfares of less austere 
and certainly happier times of “foreign 
imperialism.’* What are these Soviet 
experts in Ching for? ‘There is only 
one answer: to develop the woefully 
neglected resources of that vast land 
and to make of,the New China a world 
power. 


While Soviet and Chinese mineral 
experts are scouring known and little- 
known areas of China for the full ex- 
ploitation of the vast mineral ores that 
have been lying unused under the 
earth, while Soviet and Chinese tran- 
sportation personnel go quickly ahead 
with the development of railways and 
roads, while Soviet agricultural .ad- 
visers teach the Chinese peasant how 
to get the best out of his land and 
livestock, thousands of factories from 
Manchuria down to Shanghai and 
across ‘the continent to the south-west 
provinces are being modernised and 
made more efficient through the help 
of Russian advisers or Russian-trained 
Chinese experts. Like the Nationalists 
before them, the Chinese Communists 
are spurred on by two main objectives: 
to expand China’s industrial and min- 
ing production. And it must not be 
forgotien tnat no less than 15,049 fac- 
tories registered with the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs of the National Gov- 
ernment in 1947 are now part and 
parcel of the Communist war effort. 


It is a disconcerting fact to the de- 
mocratic powers in Asia and Europe— 
and especially to the United States— 
that)most of these industries have been 
rehabilitated with money and materials 
provided by E.C:A. and the United 
Nations. Lavish sums were spent in 
the post-war years to aid the Nation- 
alists in their efforts to put Chinese 
industry back on its feet “and much 
headway was made throughout the 
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country, only for the Communists to 
defeat the Nationalists and to place 
China’s industries in the Kremlin bloc 
of mations. When the Chinese Na~ 
tional Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration was first organised, it 
looked after the. requirements of es- 
sential productive enterprises and 
public utilities such as coal mines, 
power plants, water works and build- 
ing materials and  U.S.$70,000,000 
worth of materials were shipped to 
China and were used in putting these 
industries, ravaged by war, back on 
their feet. Much of this money went 
into China’s coal mines. It was estim- 
ated by the National Geological Survey 
that China’s coal reserves were 261,- 
174,000,000 tons, excluding Sinkiang, 
Mongolia and Tibet—next only to the 
United States and Canada. At the end 
of the war, CNRRA undertook the re- 
habilitation of Chinese coal mines by 
importing supplies from the United 
States,.Canada and Great Britain. At 
the end of Decetnber, 1947, these sup- 
plies had reached a total of U.S.$5,- 
970,000, Electric generators and other 
machinery amounted to a total value 
of U.S.$2,710,000. These supplies, how- 
ever, were used only in China proper, 
Manchuria being under Russian jin- 
fluence. Nevertheless, the fact still 
remains that foreign money has re- 
habilitated China’s coal mines for the 
benefit of the Communist bloc. And, 
according to the Nationalists, these 
supplies brought about a marked in- 
crease in coal production, some areas 
registering from 60 to 70 percent in- 
creases in output. Also rehabilitated by 
CNRRA were power plants, water 
works and over 300 machine shops. In 
the case of the latter, power genera- 
tion, metal working, foundry, carpentry, 
forging and welding material for the 
railway workshops amounted to US$5,- 
500,000. A further sum of about US$4,- 
500,000 was spent on new machime 
shops, precision instruments and other 
supplies. And other large sums were 
spent by CNRRA in rehabilitating 
factory buildings, replacement of ma- 
chinery and various other projects in- 
tended to modernise China’s industries 
throughout the country. 


Other aid poured into the country 
through the E.C.A. China Mission. An 
E.C.A. replacement and reconstruction 
programme worth U.S.$70,000,000 wasi 
placed under the charge of the J. C. 
White Corporation and among the be- 
neficiaries were the Yangtze Power Co., 
Kailan Mining Administration, the 
Tientsin—Peking Power Grid, the Tai- 
wan Sugar Co., the Canton—Hankow, 
Railway, the Chekiang—Kiangsi Rail- 
way, the Peiping—Tientsin Railway, 
the Taiwan Railway, the Taiwn, 
Power Co., small power plants in cen- 
tral and southern China, power facili- 
ties in Peking, Tientsin, ‘Taiyuan, 
Mukden and Tsingtao, the Hankow 
power’ system, the Chinese Customs 
Service. On top of this sum, an addi- 
tional U.S.$37,750,000 was made avail- 
able. With the exception of the Taiwan 
industries, all these organisations are 
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now under Communist rule and though, 
in some cases, rehabilitation work was 
not completed, they all benefitted by 
this E.C.A. allotment of funds. 


In addition to all this aid, American 
war surplus poured into the country ‘and 
though much of it was allowed to rot 
on wharves and in the open air at 
various depots, it was still there when 


.the Communists took over the country. 


‘There was no reason to doubt that the 


locomotives, bulldozers, jeeps, trucks, 
rubber supplies and so on, left un- 
touched by the Nationalists, could — 


and would be—utilised by the Com- 
munists and their’ Russian advisers. 


Meant to bolster a powerful brancn 
of the world anti-Communist camp, 
this generous aid from America and 
other nations has given a decided fillip 
to the war potential of a country that 
has the biggest and probably the best 
equipped anmy in the world — Soviet 
Russia. 


As far as arms and equipment for 
the Chinese armed services were con- 
cerned, America was liberal in her 
grants of money and material. Today, 
in Korea, many American lives have 
been claimed by weapons made in the 
United States—weapons either captur- 
ed by, or turned over to, the Chinese 


Communists. iThis sorry picture of 
misdirected aid is made even more 
tragic by the increased production 


figures reported by the Nationalists in 
1947 as a result of outside help. Chin- 
ese Government and privately operat- 
ed factories in that year increased their 
production from ten to 70 times and, 
in one case, 455 times that of 1945. The 
outpvut of nitric acid, for instance, shot 
up from 5 metric tons in 1945 to 2,272 
metric tons in 1947 and the supply of 
electric power and production of 
cement. each increased nearly twenty- 
fold. 


Some idea of China’s coal production 
today—and the Communists are spur- 
ring their efforts towards greater pro- 
duction than was ever seen in Nation- 
alist times—imay be gauged from the 
fact that, in 1947, China’s coal mines 
produced 19,488,000 tons. Other in- 
creases were reported in cast iron, 
steel, machine tools, machines, prime 
movers, generators, motors, transform- 
ers, communication equipment, lamp 
bulbs, cement, sulphuric acid, hydroch- 
loric acid, caustic soda, nitric acid, 
alcohol, paper and cotton yarn, It is 
interesting to note that, at the time of 
the Communist occupation of the 
mainland, most of these industries 
were untouched by the hands of war 
and were in good working order when 
the Nationalist forces withdrew—in 
many cases without a fight. The pro- 
duction of petrol, which was under the 
control of the Nationalist Government, 
in 1947 was 8,773,000 gallons—not a 
large total, but an increase over the 
two previous years. It is quite feasible 
that similar increases have been made 
by the Chinese Communists since their 
assumption of control. 


Since the Nationalists retreated to 
‘Taiwan, no stone has been left unturn- 
ed by the Communists to carry on 
where the Nationalists and the Ameri- 
cans left off. And from Manchuria the 
flood of Russian technicians js still 
flowing into China’s industries to speed 
up production and to modernise work- 
ing methods. While most of the equip- 
ment remains as it was — British, 
American, French and so on—China’s 
rejuvenated railways ‘are bringing 
down Russian-tmade and eastern Euro- 
pean-made machines to found new 
enterprises and to replace ‘worn-out 
material. In exchange, Ching gives 
soya beans, various agricultural pro- 
ducts, bristles and other typical Chin- 
ese exports, It is the proud boast of the 
Communists that though the American 
embargo has caused difficulties to the 
nation’s economy, Russian and eastern 
European assistance is rapidly making 
the country independent of any of the 
western nations. 


It is an undoubted fact that China 
has a government which wields the 
power of authority with a ruthless and 
efficient hand. Good use is being made 
of the natural resources of the country 
and, in order to win over the peasants 
and workers, who are the backbone of 
the country, the Peking government 
has instituted sweeping land reforms 
and labour laws making “heroes” of 
the country’s toilers. That these mea- 
sures are slowly bringing in dividends 
cannot be denied—propaganda proper- 
ly used and efficiently spread ust, 
sooner or later, soak in. Behind the 
Chinese stand the Russians—today, to 
all extents and purposes, in control of 
the vast north-east industrial area 
which the Japanese developed. In other | 
parts of China, they are the tutors of 
a still industrially backward people. 
And that they are welcome visitors to 
China must not be forgotten. China 
needs Russia today just as much as 
Russia needs China and however great 
may be the difference between the two 
races, the two nations must go hand 
in hand in one ideological bloc—mili- 
tarily and economically. The task of 
both the Chinese Communists and the 
Soviet Russians today is to develop the 
enormous untapped resources of China. 
Together they are getting on with the 
job and, for the start they received, 
they can thank the Americans. 
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SHANGHAI'S HEAVY 
INDUSTRIES IN 1950 


Shanghai’s’ heavy industries made some head- 
way in 1950. Practically all public-owned fac- 
tories completed their 1950 ‘production tasks 
ahead of schedule, while privately-owned factories 
successfully dealt with government orders, All 
production schedules in the steel refining industry 
were completed between the latter part of 
November and the middle of December. The 
total output of steel ingots in Shanghai in 1950 
showed an increase of 883 per cent over the 
previous year. The public-operated Asia Steel 
and Iron Factory produced nine times as many 
steel manufactured articles as in the previous 
year, There was a 3.7 per cent increase in the 
production of lead wire, Manganese iron pro- 
duction was 2.7 times greater than in 1949. 
Though failing to complete its overall production 
the Shanghai Electric Wire Factory succeeded in 
passing its production schedule of electric wire 
and electric porcelain by 25 per cent and 388 
per cent respectively. 


Shanghai's heavy industries had registered 
heavy declines in production following the bomb- 
ing by Nationalist planes of the city in February, 
1950, but there had been an increase after April 
of that year when commodity prices in the 
country had been stabilised and the demand for 
industrial goods had increased. As a result of 
improvements in factories, production costs had 
been lowered while output and quality of pro- 
ducts had increased, especially in heavy indus- 
tries, The labour charge for processing orders 
of iron and steel at the beginning of 1950 was 
estimated at 600 parity units a ton, but by the 
end of September it had been cut to 270 units. 
At the Shanghai Steel Factory, No, 1 Plant, 
production costs were estimated to have been 
cut down by 8.5 per cent. 


Technical standards were raised, the Shanghai 
Electric Motor Factory, for instance, having 
built a 4,000-volt transformer. Another order 
hed been taken for a 15,000-volt transformer. 
The privately-cwned Yih Chung Fu Kee Electric 
Porcelain Co, had succeeded in producing trans- 
formers of 2,100 volts. A number of dyestuffs, 
including sulphur blue and red dyes, could now 
ke produced in Shanghai—sufficient to meet the 
needs of a limited number of manufacturers 
New dyestuffs plants and. textile factories were 
established but of small scope only, Labour diar 
satisfaction with low wages is rather general. 


CHINESE RAILWAYS 


The long-planned and long-delayed railway 
from Chungking to Chengtu — a line that will 
facilitate the quick transportation of goods from 
the rich, south-western provinces to the rest of 
China—is nearing completion. Work was started 
on this line four months after the occupation 
of Chung!.'ng by the Chinese Communists and, 
under the aegis of the recently-formed South- 
west Railway Engineering Bureau, traffic has 
already started to run on completed sections of 
the line. 


For more than 40 years, the Chungking— 
Chengtu Railway has been marked on maps of 
China as an unfinished line. The project had 
3ts beginnings in the early days of the century 
when plans for linking the vast hinterland with 
the rest of the country were first discussed. In 
1806, a Chengtu—Hankow Railway Co, was set 
up with loans from the Deutsch-Asiatische Bank 
and work was begun on the Hankow—Ichang 
section. But after the revolution Szechuen came 
under the domination of various warlords and 
further work became virtually impossible. The 
plan however was never abandoned and in 1931 
Ineal Szechuenese interests formed a promotion 
compeny to construct a Chengtu—Chungking 
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SHANGHAI’'S WEAVING & DYEING 
INDUSTRY IN 1950 


The weaving and dyeing industry may be 
divided into three groups: (1) The weaving and 
dyeing section of the state-operated Shanghai 
Textile Mill, (2) The weaving and dyeing section 
of the private cotton spinning industry and (3) 
The member firms of the weaving and dyeing 
guild. The industry has altogether more than 
51,000 weaving machines of which the state 
Shanghai Textile Mill has 35 percent; private 
cotton spinning industry 20 percent; and guild 
members 45 percent, The machinery owned by- 
the industry are as follows: public mills, 261 
sets; private cotton spinning mills, 180 sets; 
and private weaving and dyeing mills, 1,495 sets. 


Prior to “liberation,” private weaving and 
dyeing mills produced averagely every month 
2,082,692 bolts of printed cloths and 1,014,540 
bolts of plain cloths, whereas the state-owned 
China Textile Industries produced 387,000 bolts 
of printed, and 679,693 bolts of plain, cloths 
taking the period from 1947 to 1948 as basis. 


After “liberation,” the output of private weav- 
ing and dyeing mills began to shrink due to dull 
market and capitalization difficulties. On the 
other hand, the “production enthusiasm” of 


line. Once again this promotion was never 
carried through. In 1933, Mr. T. V. Soong, on 
behalf of the Nationalists, promoted a Szechuen— 
Kweichow Railway Co. and French bankers 
agreed to provide the major portion of the funds 
required. Under the terms of the agreement 
all the materials and rolling stock were to be 
purchased from Frarice and French investors 
were to exercise control over the construction 
and operation of the line, In 1936, actual con- 
struction work began but the outbreak of the 
war with Japan dealt a death blow to the pro- 
ject and all work ceased, 


After the war it was decided to go ahead once 
again with the plan and the Nationalist Govern- 
ment set aside large sums to continue the work. 
When the Communists took over Szechuen this 
line was 35 per cent completed. Actual work 
by the Communists began on June 15, 1950, 
with the line being divided into nine sections 
and with work proceeding simultaneously on 
each section. Already in operation is the section 
from Chungking to Chu Yang Chi—125 kilc- 
metres. Only native materials have been, and 
are being, used in the building of the line, Ten 
locomotives have been allocated to the line by 
the Central Railway Department as well as 
many boxcars. Steel from Taiyuan, used in the 
construction of the line, was shipped from 
source of manufacture to Chungking to be made 
into rails in the old war-time capital, The 1,200,- 
000 sleepers required were obtained mainly from 
Szechuen. 


The actual work is being carried out solely by 
Chinese with no Russian experts taking a hand. 
Members of the Railway Bureau staff, military 
engineers and unemployed workers, including 
rounded-up beggars, are carrying on the line 
to completion. It was estimated that no less 
than 100,080 persons were engaged in building 
the line. 


Work is now proceeding on a Chengtu—Tiensui 
line, on a Lunchang—Kweiyang Railway {Lut- 
chang is a station on the Chungking—Chengtu 
line), on a Kweiyang—Liuchow line, which, when 
completed, will join the south-west with Canton, 
and on lines linking Szechuen to North China. 
The Communists envisage in the near future 
direct rail links from either Chungking or 
Chengtu to all parts of the country, thus making 
available speedily and cheaply the rich natura! 
resources of the south-west for development in 
China’s industrial areas, 


workers of state-owned miils rose, This, coupled 
with the assistance given by the People’s Govern- 
ment to make, state mills the centre for private 
cotton spinning and weaving and dyeing indus- 
tries, resulted in the gradual improvement of 
the production conditions of state-owned plants. 


In January 1950, Shanghai private weaving 
and dyeing mills produced 1,128,822 bolts of 
printed and 652,146 bolts of plain cloths, repre- 
senting 54.2 and 64.26 percent of their normal 
levels respectively. State mills produced 419,048 
bolts of printed and 699,435 bolts of plain cloths, 
exceeding their pre-Liberation levels by 14.5 and 
5.4 percent respectively. Private weaving and 
dyeing mills encountered a number of difficulties 
after liberation, However, the state Cotton, 
Yarn and Cloth Company started allotting pro- 
cessing contracts from October 27, 1949. Up to 
the end of the same year, the state company 
entrusted private weaving and dyeing mills to 
manufacture 280,461 bolts and to dye another 
106,208 bolts of cloth. 


The February 6, 1950, air-raids plunged the 
Shanghai weaving and dyeing industry into 
the most difficult period. The number of suspen- 
sions increased while the output of mills in 
operation was cut due to slack market for 
finished products. During February, private plants 
produced only 399,357 bolts of printed cloths 
(19.18 percent of the normal level) and 129,967 
bolts of plain cloths (12.81 percent of the normal 
level). Their output in March and April was 
also less than 50 percent of the January level, 
During this period, she Cotton, Yarn and Cloth 
Company continued distributing processing orders 
to private weaving and dyeing mills and further- 
more raised the profit for processing from 8.3 
PDU per bolt to 9.3 PDU after the February 6 
bombing, but reduced it to 8.8 PDU after a 
reduction in power tariff. But partly due to the 
decline in the production power of the various 
mills and pertly due to the disappearance of 
purchasing power, the amount of processing 
orders was not great. The total quantity of 
cloths for processing was 200,132.5 bolts in Jan- 
uary: 62,717 bolts in February; 26,801 bolts in 
March; 141,339 bolts in April. The total quant- 
ity of cloths for dyeing for the government was 
58,000 bolts in January; 5,000 bolts in February; 
4,920 bolts in March; and only 170 bolts in April, 


Commodity prices were stabilized, and even 
declined following the implementation of central- 
ized financial and economic measures in March. 
With a view to rationalizing the ratio of prices 
between cotton yarn and cloths and other daily 
necessities, the People’s Government started to 
purchase cotton cloths on April 8 which played 
an important part in stabilizing the prices of 
cotton cloths and maintaining the production of 
textile mills. The People’s Government further 
readjusted the relations between public and pri- 
vate enterprises for solving the difficulties of the 
weaving and dyeing industry. Apart from allot- 
ting processing orders and making purchases of 
finished products, it brought home to labour and 
capital the causes of their difficulties and the 
importance of improving the method of operation 
and labour-capital relations and of strengthening 
the unity among. the trade through the third 
conference of people’s representatives of all cit- 
cles, discussion forums and weaving and‘ dyeing 
processing. conferences, Beginning from May the 
industry entered a new stage of development, 
with production figures increasing. After Sept- 
ember, the industry entered a brisk production 
and marketing season as a result of bumper 
autumn crops and the resultant rise in the pur- 
chasing power of farmers. Output of September 
reached 65 percent of the normal level ; during 
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THE RUBBER MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 
OF SHANGHAI 


From the standpoint of the country as a whole, 
the Shanghai rubber industry was earliest deve- 
lcped on a comparatively large scale and with 
the largest number of equipments, Prior to the 
“liberation,” Shanghai had 108 rubber factories 
possessing more than 50 percent of the total 
equipment of the country and with output and 
sales occupying more than 70 percent of the 
national total. In spite of the fact that the 
Shanghai rubber industry occupied the foremost 
place in the whole country, it had many weak- 
nesses chiefly due to blind expansion, During the 
four years from VJ Day up to the eve of the 
take-over by the communists, many new rubber 
factories sprang into existence due to the rise 
in the purchasing power. The ma*ority of the 
new rubber factories were small with poor equip- 
ment. The industry concentrated on production 
of rubber and canvas shoes, almost 60 percent 
of rubber plants made rubber and canvas shoes 
and rickshaw tires, few factories making automo- 
bile tires and rubber belts. As most of the 


factories have not been equipped with modern 
machines, many of them are still handicraft 
manufacturers, and require large numbers of 
workers. 


The Shanghai rubber industry got into difficul- 
ties after liberation. During the three months 
ef June to August, 1949, the number of rubber 
factcries in operation was only 40 percent of 


the total. From September 1949 to January 1950 
the industry was aided by government supply of 
raw materials and purchases of finished goods 
and the number of factories in production was 
raised to 70 percent of the total. The February 
6 air raid iereased the difficulties of the indus- 
try with the number of suspended factories rising 
gradually. Factories in operation during Feb- 
ruary was 55; March 44; April 86. Through 
consultations between labour and capital, the 
industry managed to surmount its difficulties by 
salary cuts, employment by rotation and decen- 
tralization of staffs and workers for a_ fixed 
period. This, coupled with the government’s 
efforts to readjust public’: and private relations, 
brought about a turn for the better from May. 


From July 1949 to April 1950 the amount of 
purchases and purchase orders for rubber shoes 
by the Shanghai state-operated Commercial Trust 
Co. and the East China Miscellaneous Goods 
Corporation occupied 43 percent of total output. 
Including purchase orders booked by the Field 
Armies, the percentage came up to 80. More 
than 60 factories, or 70 percent of the total, 
benefited by government aid, Of these factories, 
five accepted an order for 47,000 dozen sporting 
shoes from the Ministry of Trade on April 27: 
The Ta Chung Hwa factory was allotted a pro- 
duction quota of 13,000 dozens; Cheng Tai, 25,000 
dozens; and the three factories of Min Seng, 
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October, output of printed cloths reached 76 per- 
eent, plain 6 percent and coloured more than 65 
percent, of normal time. Production target for 
November was 668,148 bolts of cloths and 1,652,- 
698 bolts of dyed cloth; and 667,470 bolts of cloths 
and 1,654,058 bolts of dyed cloths for December. 


With regard to the amount of processing orders 
distributed to private textile and dyeing factories, 
the Cotton, Yarn and Cloth Company signed a 
contract with them for weaving 243,119 bolts and 
dyeing 60,960 bolts of cloths in May; for weaving 
271,178 bolts and dyeing 125,314 bolts of cloths 
during June; and for weaving 881,732 bolts and 
dyeing 487,968 bolts of cloths in July, 


The amount of cloths processed for the govern- 
ment and their proportion in the total sales are 
as follows: 


Coloured 
Month cloths Percent Canvass Percent 
bolts yards 
May crises 11,326 12.06 171,389 37.95 
June c. 16,889 17,30 50,089 9.15 
July A 17,891 16.37 10,552 17.08 
August . ae rire § 8.94 160,557 34.16 
September 10,138 6.39 202,226 42.48 
October 8,856 4.33 53,166 11,19 


The state Cotton, Yarn and Cloth Company 
readjusted public and private relations of the 
industry at its own expense. Cost of each bolt 
of cloth allotted to private plants for processing 
during May was 199,784 yen but the market 
price was 198,158. That means that the state 
eoncern had to lose 1,626 yuan on each bolt of 
cloth processed. Although the charge for pro- 
cessing was reduced from 8.8 to 8.38 P.D.U. from 
June, owing to the change in the ratio of prices 
between cotton yarn and cloths, the cost of each 
bolt of cloth processed was Y196,794, whilst the 
market price was Y191,000, registering a loss of 


Dyed Plain a a) 
¥5,000. Again, government authorities suspended 
Month aes Percent cloths Percent processing work in October to regulate demand 
° and supply of cotton yarn. But in order to 
CRON an eris 57,791 7.42 189,794 41.86 give consideration to the livelihood of workerp 
ane 60,554 8,18 212,828 54.08 of processing mills, they paid rates of processing 
as usual, The actual charge on every bolt of 
July +++ 858,284 30.00 195,756 = 46,40 “People’s Cloth” produced by state cotton mills 
August 410,573 80.95 226,675 45.83 was lower than that paid’ to private processjng 
mills, 
September SN eee 228,184 eke The following list shows the monthly output 
October 315,367 21.16 125,028 26.88 and sales of cloths since May, 1950: 
Output 
Menth Dyed Cloths Plain Cloths Coloured Cloths Canvass 
NLCR I NAB CO CORO HOA nAn ae A 765,406 bolts 818,565 bolts 77,381 bolts 411,757 yards 
June 738,791 ,, 402,000 ,, 94,941 ,, 475,000 ,, 
US wee esta: aunreuaiays stave wisieia (sia: 1,149,780 ,, 450,946 ,, 97,749 ,, 436,144 ,, 
August 1,296,258 ,, 509,211 ,, 117,832 ,, 443,000 ,, 
September 1,488,875 ,, 548,852 ,, 147,227 ,, 461,743, 
Octcber 1,525,543 ,, 491,592 ,, 214,487 ,, 510,823, 
Sales (including processing orders) 
Month Dyed Cloths Plain Cloths Coloured Cloths Canvass 
ANA Saya Gero, atay0 98 /ofeus: <hoststets = o 778,442 bolts 333,955 bolts 98,927 bolts 451,598 yards 
June iets olareintes peeves 745,270 ,, 398,941 ,, 97,614 ,, 457,335 4, 
July hoasate nels sistapeuateiaevete 1,194,346 ,, 421,888 ,, 109,261 ,, 414,347 ,, 
August 1,326,658 ,, 494,600 ,, 131,783 ,, 469,992 4, 
September 1,495,563 ,, 538,798 ,, 158,624 ,, 476,054, 
Cetober”” “ran gssseses ues 1,490,366 ,, 466,188 ,, 204,496 ,, 474,844 ,, 
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Nee Sun and Chung Nan, 38,000 dozens respec- 
tively. 


The industry had originally a total membership 
of 108 firms, but being joined by 72 small fac- 
tories for the purpose of participating in demo- 
eratic appraisal of industrial and ; commercial 
taxes, the total membership increased to 175 in 
May. As no government orders were booked after 
May, the production figure of the industry show- 
ed a sharp decrease in June and July. Out of 
the total 175 factories, only 21*worked full time 
and 98 operated from 5 to 96 percent of total 
working hours. 


The Central Ministry of Light Industry held 
a National Rubber Conference in Peking on July 
15, 1950 with a view to tiding the rubber indus- 
try over its difficulties and putting it on the 
path leading to planned production and self- 
sufficiency in raw materials, The conference 
made a detailed study of the production and 
sales, raw materials and standard of the industry. 
In order to meet future requirements arising 
from development of communications, national 
defence, industry and mining, and agriculture, 
the conference decided upon the overall produc- 
tion policy of the industry: the rubher industry 
should be maintained at its present level, but 
emphasis should be put on resumption of key 
enterprises and it should prepare for future de- 
velopment. Furthermore, the industry should 
guard against blind competition, turn toward 
overall planned production. The industry should 
be geared in the direction of making productive 
materials and expanding output of large siz9 
tyres and belting, To coordinate with develop- 
ment of rural economy after the completion cf 
agrarian reforms, the industry should turn to 
manufacturing parts for agricultural, conser- 
vancy, medical and sanitary machinery. Produc- 
tion cost must be lowered for service to agricul- 
tural villages. The conference also estimated 
total requirements for various kinds of rubber 
produc: during the coming’ year. 


Regarding the readjustment of public and pri- 
vate relations of the industry, the conferenc?> 
agreed to the following:— (1) Division of labour 
between public and private factories. Public 
rubber plants should develop in the direction of 
producing capital goods. (2) Improvement of 
allocation of purchase and processing orders. 
Purchase orders should be distributed systematic- 
ally and at key points, (3) Division of markets 
and sales areas. On the basis of the principle 
that “Freedom of domestic trade should be car- 
ried out under the unified economic plan of the 
state,” the various areas should coordinate and 
readjust themselves flexibly but must not be 
divided inflexibly. (4) Price and cost, The prices 
of products of public and private factories should 
be based on the standard of consumption of raw 
materials or the cost of medium factories. 

The work of the Shanghai rubber industry is 
now based on the sales figures of 1949 and the 
first half year of 1950, occupying about 33 per- 
cent of its original production capacity. The 
conditions of the Shanghai rubber industry dur- 
ing recent months have fallen in with the direc- 
tions of the National Rubber Conference. 


Output and Sales of Main Preducts of Shanghai 
Rubber Industry 


July 1950 Nov. 1950 

Auto (outer) 
tires Output 546 pes. 2,613 
Sales 15195 os, 2,507 

Auto (inner) 
tires Output aL Ons 2,666 
Sales 962 =, 2,562 
Rubber Shoes Output 85,759 doz, 99,080: 
Sales 40,611 ,, 68,300 
Canvas Shoes Output 62,158 ,, 62,465 
Sales 78,201 3) 74,714 
Flat Belts Output 3,825,025 in. 5,489,212 
Sales 8,521,484 ,, 4,402,819 
Triangular ,, Output 1,050,509 “A” in. 1,530,031 
Sales 884,936 ,, 1,520,113 
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MOTORCARS 
& PETROL 
SUPPLY IN SHANGHAI 


The number of private and hire cars. 
Shanghai totals now only 600 which are mous. 
ally all owned by officials and army personnel. 
Many cars have been laid up and are stored in 
backyards and dilapidated garages, Buyers are 
are and prices paid by officials or govt agencies 
for used cars with a mileage of below 15,000 are 
around the’ equivalent of US$100.. New cars are 
of course not available but new buses and heavy 
trucks have been seen, especially in North China, 
which were imported from Russia but these 
vehicles run on diesel oil or are fitted with coal 
gas burners, Before the war there were estimated 
te bé some 20,000 private and public cars in 
Shanghai the majority with 8 cylinders; smaller 
cars of British manufacture (8—13 HP, mostly 
4 cylinders) numbered also a few thousand, 


The US export. embargo which as far as petrol 
and. petrol products. are concerned was followed 
by Britain has deprived China of motor fuel 
with the result that- private motorcar owners no 
longer can use their vehicles. Petrol is sold on 
the black market in Shanghai where it fetches 
the equivalent of US$6 to 7 per gallon, Sub- 
stitutes for gasoline have been developed in war- 
time China (such as alcohol from pineapples) 
but the use of such substitutes is at present 
unknown in cities though it is, reported from 
Fukien. The authorities. state that there is no 
need for the operation of private cars as buses 
are provided both for city and highway transport, 
It appears likely that the army obtains limited 
gasoline supplies from Russia but for the time 
being the requisitioned stocks of foreign oil 
compcnies are being used up in Shanghai and 
in South Chinese cities. by govt personnel, 


Output and sales have been increasing, especial- 
ly output of automobile outer tires. This pro- 
duction was 456 pieces in July, was raised to 
2,618 in November, an increase of 5.7 times. The 
Chung Nan factory cut down production of shoes 
and turned to manufacturing attomobile tires. 
Output of flat and triangular belts during 
November showed increase of 50 percent com- 
pawed with July. This indicates that factories 
making\ capital goods have been developing during 
the past few months. At the same time, output 
and sales of rubber shoes have also increased. 


The industry’s power consumption was raised 
from 840,059 kilowatt hours in August to 1,880,- 
000 in November, Consumption of crude rubber 
wes pushed up from 467 tons in-September to 
766.4 tons in November. Total working hours 
in November reached 66 percent of normal level 
(computed on the basis of power consumption). 
With reference to the readjustment of public and 
private relations, apart from orders for rubber 
shoes allotted by the East China Miscellaneous 
Goods Corporation, the China Automobile Com- 
pany has placed an order with the two rubber 


factories, Ta Chung Hwa and Cheng Tai, for 
8,000 sets of rubber tires: The Shanghai Com- 
mercial’ Trust Company placed an order for 


1,300,090 pairs of army shoes with the factories 
through the Rubber Guild, out of which Ta 
Chung Hwa undertook to make 260,000 pairs, 
Cheng Tai 286,000 pairs, Hung Tai 150,000. pairs, 
Nee Sun and King Kong 50,000 pairs respectively, 
other factories the remaining order. The ordér 
was to be completed before February 20, 1951. 
to addition, the Shanghai Commerciak Trust Com- 
pony is signing a contract with the industry for 
manufacturing 1,000,000 pairs of Liberation shoes, 
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THE SHANGHAI MACHINE #tNDUSTRY 


Owing to the energetic support of the govern- 

ment, the machinery industry made significant 
progress. Many small machine works formed 
themselves into combines for joint operation. 
Apart from the First Shanghai Small Machines 
Manufacturers Combine (of 16 works) another 
eight joint operation offices have been formed by 
Shanghai machinery and boilers factories with 
a total membership of 132 works. The improve- 
ment in the industry is due to government aid. 
The industry is requested to carry out self- 
reforms, strengthening their organization, re- 
ducing cost, paying attention to specialization 
and division of labour and enlarging their ser- 
vices to heavy industries. 


The machinery industry was in the doldrums 
prior to “liberation.” At that time Shanghai 
had a total number of 1,300 odd machine - work. 
The bulk of them were small factories with poor 
equipment. They lacked specialization and divi- 
sion of labour, ‘fully- displaying disorganized and 
planless production. Most machine works relied 
upon light industries fgr growth. Their produc- 
tion technique and equipment were suitable, only 
for manufacturing small machines and parts for 
textile industries and transportation enterprises, 
but could not meet the needs of heaving indus- 
tries, That is why in the process of remoulding 
Shanghai industry and commerce the machine 
industry was confronted with such difficulties as 
dull sales and lack of funds just like other in- 
dustries. During the three months from’ June 
to August 1949 only 10 percent of total machin- 
ery factories in Shanghai operated fully, 85 per- 
cent worked partially and remaining 5 percent. 
were disbanded. During September to December 
of the same year, production “conditions improved 
due to orders placed by East. China Department 
of Industry on behalf of the Navigation Depart- 
ment, mining enterprises in the old liberated 
areas and the Ministry of Railways. The number 
of machine factories working full-time was raised 
to 50 percent; the number of those working 
part-time, to 45 percent. Purchase orders acs. 
cepted during this period included 200 tool-mak- 
ing machines, primary motors having a total of 
15,000 HP, 150 mining machinery and 7,000 saw- 
ing machines. More than 100 machinery works 
were aided by these purchase orders. Because the 
ship-building ‘work of the Navigation Department 
had to be completed by the end of 1949, large ma- 
chine plants which accepted direct orders from 
the government allotted the work for making ma- 
chine parts to small-sized factories. This enabled 
many small factories to resume production. 


The February 6 air-raid increased the difficul- 
ties of the industry. With a view to accelerating 
resumption of industrial and mining enterprises 
as well as helping’ private factories over their 
difficulties, the Industrial and Mining Machinery 
Adjustment Committee of the East China~ De- 
partment of, Industry took out 60 kinds of in- 
dustrial machineries taken over from the Japan- 
ese, and entruusted the various: private machine 
works to. repair them. The machines comprised 
principally tool-making machines, air compressors, 
electric ‘welding machines: and power generators. 
Private factories which benefited by this included 
Su Chung, Sin Yih, Shanghai, Hsin Yeh, Hur 
Ching and China Industrial machinery works. 
During March 1950 the industry was relieved 
of the shortage of power supply, but due to 
under-production there was an excess supply of 


electricity. Only about 20 percent of machine 
plants worked full-time and some 50 percent 
were suspended. Towards the middle of the 
month, the People’s Government called an All- 
China Machinery Production Conference at which 
Premier Chou En-lai pointed out, “Machines 
which can be produced in the country must be 
self-sufficient as far as possible.” The factories, 
however, could not secure purchase orders from 
the government, 


During April, the industry was in its saddest 
plight. To pay regard to the difficulties of the 
Shanghai machinery industry, the Central Finan- 
cial and Economic Committee instructed the 
Ministry of Heavy Industry to call an All-China 
Machinery Conference which resumed session on 
May 5 in Peking and ended on May 22. Although 
consultations were held at the conference regard- 
ing purchase orders for 1950, purchase orders 
could still not be distributed. To seek self- 
support, a number of machine factories moved 
to, other localities during this period. For in- 
stance, the Su Chung machine works decided te 
shift to Mukden for cooperation with the Northeast 
Textile Mill, and to be re-organized into a joint 
public and private enterprise. The Fu Tai fac- 
tory decided to transfer to Kiukiang to cooperate 
with the Hsin Chung Cotton Milf there. In 
addition, seven small machine works formed a 
“Small Machine Manufacturers Combine,” to 


create the necessary condition for accepting 
larger purchase orders. 


Under the urgent , necessity of strengthening 
the readjustment of public and private relations 
and of paying regard to the difficulties of ma- 
chine factories, the Central Ministry of Heavy 
Industry in conjunction with the East China 
Department of Industry fixed the machinery pur- 
chasing and processing work for the second half 
of 1950. The purchase orders covered 8 categories 
and 108 kinds of machinery including machine 
tools, generators, mining machinery, farming 
machinery, railway accessories, electric refrigera- 
tors. The East China Department. of Industry 
started registration of public and private machine 
works from June 27, and purchase orders were 
allocated according to the equipment, number of 
technicians and workers, technical level, method 
of operation, labour-capital relations and blue 
prints of various machine works, Some 18,200,000 
PDU worth of purchasing orders were signed 
between the Department of Industry and the 
Central Ministry of Heavy Industry, in addition 
to a complete set of paper making machinery, 
with aggregate value at 4,000,000 PDU. 


During August and September, the Shanghai 
machinery industry made progress. First Shangs 
hai Small Machines Manufacturers Combine: 
total membership from 7 at the outset to 16. 
The combine &ccepted an order from the state- 
owned China Petroleum Corporation and an order 
from East China Department of Industry, and 
a third order for pulleys and other railway 
accessories froni the Shanghai Railway Bureau. 
Factories with better equipment and - technique 
worked full blast to fulfill their orders, The pri- 
vately operated Chung Hwa Iron Works received 
an order for 3 sets of paper making machinery, 
which would keep the production schedule filled 
for 8 months. The privately operated Tai Lee 
Machine Works receivéd an order for weaving 


looms for 100,000 spindles from the Ching Nan 
Cotton Mill of Shansi. 
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FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISES IN COMMUNIST CHINA 


(Adopted at the 65th Meeting of the Administrative Council of the Administrative Yuan, 
29th December, 1950; Promulgated 31st December, 1950) 


CHAPTER I. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Article 1—These Regulations are promulgated 
in pursuance of the provisions of the Chapter 
on Economic Policy in the Agreed Platform of 


the Political Consultative Conference of the 
Chinese People to the effect that under the 
leadership of Nationalised Economy, encourace- 


ment and assistance shall be given private enter- 
prises that contribute to the nation’s well-being 
and the people’s livelihood. 


Article 2—The term “Private Enterprise” or 
“Private Enterprises’’ (hereinafter referred to as 
“Enterprise” or “Enterprises’’) as used in these 
Regulations shall mean enterprise or enterprises 
of various descriptions financed and operated by 
private individuals engaged in profit-earning. 


Article 8—Enterprises are classified by the 
criterion of their organisation as follows: 


A, Sole-Proprietorship and Partnership:— 1. 
Sole-Proprietorship — Capital exclusively 
supplied by one person who bears unlimited 
liability. 2. Partnership—Capital supplied 
by two or more persons who bear unlimited 
joint liability. 

B. Companies:__ 1. Unlimited Company — 
Organised by two or more shareholders 
who bear unlimited joint liability for the 
obligations of the Company. 2. Limited 
Company — Organised by two or more 
shareholders who are liable to the extent 
of the capital subscribed by them. 3. Un- 
limited Company with Shareholders of 
Limited Liability — Organised by one or 
more shareholders of uniimited liability and 
one or more shareholders of limited 
liability, The shareholders of unlimited 
liability bear unlimited joint liability for 
the obligations of the Company, and the 
shareholders of limited liability are liable 
to the extent of the capital subscribed by 
them, 4. Company Limited by Shares — 
Organised by five or more shareholders 
with its capital divided into a prescribed 
number of shares. Each shareholder is 
liable to the extent of the shares subscribed 
by him. 5. Company Limited by Shares 
with Shareholders of Unlimited Liability— 
Organised by one or more shareholders of 
unlimited liability and five or more share 
holders of limited liability. The share- 
holders of unlimited liability bear unlimited 
joint liability for the obligations of the 
Company, and the shareholders of limiled 
liability are liable to the extent of shares 
subscribed by them. 


The name of a Company shall bear indication 
of the classification to which it belongs, No 
enterprise organised otherwise than as a Com- 
pany shall denominate itself a Company. 


Article 5—Enterprises engaged in the same 
trade, or engaged in different trades but related 
to one another in production or in business opera- 
tion, may, of their own accord and at their own 
discretion, while preserving their respective or- 
ganisations, organise themselves into an Asso- 
ciation to operate jointly any part or parts of 
their business, and execute articles of association, 
and report to the Local Authority for approval. 
Public enterprises and public and private joint 
enterprises may participate in the organisation 
of such Association. An Association, when ap- 
proved, shall be entitled to the protection of law. 
Nationalised Economy may give assistance to 
such Associations. Enterprises engaged in the 
same trade, or engaged in different trades but 
related to one another in production or in busi- 
ness operation, may, of their own accord and at 
their own discretion, abolish their respective or- 


ganisations and consolidate and merge their 
business to form a new enterprise, and apply for 
approval and registration accordingly. 


Article 6—In order to subdue blindfold produc- 
tion and to properly adjust the relation between 
production and consumption by way of gradual 
approach towards planned economy, the Govern- 
ment may when it deems necessary proclaim 
programmes for the production and eccnsumption 
of certain vital commodities, by which both public 
and private enterprises shall abide. 


Article 7—AIl enterprises shall enforce all laws 
and ordinances promulgated by the Government 
pertaining to labour. 


Article 8—The property and ~-business of an 
enterprise shall be entitled to full protection, and 
the right of operation and management shall 
belong to the person or persons making invest- 
ment therein; provided that matters relating to 
the interest of both labour and capital shall be 
decided at the Labour-Capital Consultative Con- 
ference or by mutual agreement between the 
parties so interested. 


Article 9_-The business undertaken by an 
‘enterprise which the immediate needs of the 
nation call for, or from which no immediate 
profit can be realised in a short period owing 
to important technical improvements or inven- 
tions, may upon approval by the Finance 
and Economy Committee of the Administrative 
Yuan be accorded the privilege of tax reduction 
or exemption for a given period. 


Article 10—Money to be paid on shares upon 
inauguration of an enterprise or upon its in- 
erease of capital, or money required in consoli- 
dation and merger with other enterprise or in 
a change in business, may upon approval by the 
Local Authority concerned and concurrence by 
the People’s Bank of China, be obtained by sur- 
rendering gold and foreign exchange to the 
People’s Bank of China. 


CHAPTER II. APPROVAL AND 
REGISTRATION 


Article 11—With a view to be consistent with 
the programme of planned economy, safeguarding 
the interest of the persons making investment, 
and preventing blindfold expansion, all new 
enterprises are required to make prior to their 
establishment application pursuant to laws and 
ordinances to the Local Authority concerned for 
approval of the business to be undertaken and to 
establish themselves not until after such approval 
of the business to be undertaken shall have been 
granted. Where laws or ordinances «9 prescribe, 
or where the business to be undertaken and the 
production-consumption programme of an appli- 
cant enterprise are of nation-wide scope, the 
Local Authority concerned shall transmit the 
application to the Central Authority having juris- 
diction of the business concerned, for approval. 
An enterprise shall not engage in any business 
other than in the scope approved, 


Article 12—An enterprise whose business to 
be undertaken has been approved shall after 
completion of its establishment make application 
for registration. A Sole-Proprietorship or Part- 
nership shall make such application to the Local 
Administrative Authority having jurisdiction of 
industrial and commercial affairs, of the munici- 
pality or district in which it is situated; provided 
that, where laws or ordinances so prescribe or 
where the business to be undertaken and the 
production-consumption programme of the appli- 
cant enterprise are of nation-wide scope, the 
aforesaid Local Administrative Authority shall 
transmit the application to the Central Private 
Enterprises Bureau for record. An enterprise 
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organised as a Company shall make application 
to the Local Administrative Authority having 
jurisdiction of industrial and commercial affairs, 
of the municipality or the district in which it 
is situated, for transmission to the Central Private 
Enterprises Bureau for registration. An enter- 
prise whose business to be undertaken has been 
approved and whose registration is being applied 
for may, when the Local Administrative Author- 
ity having jurisdiction of industrial and com- 
mercial affairs in its discretion so approves, 
commence business prior to the completion of 
registration. Matters required to be registered 
of an enterprise, unless duly registered, shall 
bear no legal effect, 


Article 13—Enterprises allowed to do business 
prior to the promulgation of these Regulations 
are hereby allowed to continue to do so, The 
aforesaid enterprises shall apply for registration 
with the Local or Central Authority Concerned 
pursuant to the provisions of the preceding 
Article; provided that those enterprises zequired 
to be registered with the Local Administrative 
Authority having jurisdiction of industrial and 
commercial affairs which have been duly regis- 
tered and recorded need not apply again for 
registration, 


Article 14—Protection shall be given to enter- 
prises duly registered for its right of exclusive 
use of its name: provided that such protection 
shall be, in the case of a Sole-Proprietorship or 
a Partnership, to the extent of the municipality 
or district in which it is situated; and in the 
ease of a Company, to the extent of the whole 
country; and provided further that the exclusion 
from using a name by reason of this protection 
shall be limited to other enterprises engaged m 
the same business only. 


Article 15—An enterprise may modify or alter 
its scope of business, establish branches, move 
its site, change, suspend or resume its business, 
or cease to operate and be dissolved; provided 
that approval shall .be applied for towards the 
respective effects and that registration thereof 
shall be made accordingly. 


Article 16—An enterprise organised as a Com- 
pany Limited by Shares, or as a Company Limit- 
ed by Shares with Shareholders of Unlimited 
Liability, may issue share certificates only after 
all monies on its shares or all monies stipulated 
payable on its shares in its articles of incorpora- 
tion shall have been paid up, and the issuance 
thereof shall have been registered. Share certi- 
ficates shall be registered in the name of the 
owner, and shall be transferable. Where bearer 
share certificates have previously been issued, 
such share certificates shall before the registra- 
tion of the enterprise be exchanged for share 
certificates registered in the name of the owner, 
Solicitation of shares 21 a Company may be 
entrusted to or underwritten by banking insti- 
tutions or investment companies. A Company 
shall not buy or accept as sledge its own share 
certificates, 


CHAPTER III. INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL 
RELATIONS OF ENTERPRISES 


Article 17—Insofar as they are not in violation 
of laws and ordinances, the internal and external 
relations of an enterprise shall be governed, in 
the case of a Partnership, by its contract; and 
in the case of a Company, by its articles of 
incorporation. 


Article 18_In any enterprise organised us a 
Company the Shareholders’ Meeting shall be the 
organ with supreme authority, provided that in 
an Unlimited Company with Shareholders of 
Limited Liability, and in a Company Limited by 
Shares with Shareholders of Unlimited Liability, 
concurrence by shareholders of unlimited liability 
shall be obtained in the adoption of resolutions. 
The Shareholders’ Meeting shall be convened at 
least once a year. Ways of adoption of resolu- 
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BALANCE SHEET, 31 
ae as & 
Capital Authorised— 
750,000 30,000 “A” shares of £25 each .. 2» «- «+ «2 «es =< 750,009 
750,000 30,000 “B” shares of £25 each .. .. «- «+ «2 «+ «- 750,000 
1,500,000 300,000 “C”..shares of £5 each .. .. -. «+ « oe AES 1,500,090 
£3,000,000 £3,000,000 
Capital Issued— 
375,000 30,000 “A” shares £12 108. paid .. «2 «2 «e+ oe ee 2 375,000 
375, 000 30,000 “B” shares £12 10s. paid Sits SSE eter os : 375,000 
300, "000 60,000 “Cshares 5 paid! ose) oe 300,009 
1,050,000 1,050,000 
1,200,000 Reserve Fund (including Share Premium Account £300,000) 1,350,000 
182,677 Balance of Profit unappropriated carried forward to 1951 188,919 
1,382,677 1,538,919 
2,432,677 2,588,939 
Current Liabilities, Provisions and Other Accounts— 
261,812 Notes In Circulation against security per contra .. 282,374 
Current and Fix€d Deposit and Other Accounts " including 
Provisions for Taxation on Profits to bla: ee ee 
49,931,897 and Reserves for Contingencies 62,018,130 
1,250,626 Bills Payable 1,827,833 
138,244 Acceptances on accounts of Customers per contra 246,225 
43,437 Balances due to Subsidiary Companies AE Con ae ee 43,406 
34.650 Proposed Final Dividend, less Income Tax .. .. -. .. 34,650 
51,660,666 64,452,668 
£ 54,093,343 £ 67,041,587 
et —eEEEEEEEEEEEE=E 
NOTES :— 


1. Currency Assets and Liabilities have been converted into Sterling at the following rates:_ls. 6d. per Indian, Ceylon and Burma 
Rupee, 2s. 3d. per Pakistan Rupee, -2s. 4d. per Straits Dollar, 1s, 3d. per Hongkong Dollar, 7s. 6d. per United States Dollar, 4d. per 
Tical, Yen 1,000=£1 and Shanghai Jen Min Piao 80,000— £1. 

2. There are Contingent Liabilities in respect of the following :— 
Bills Receivable re-discounted £2,230,987 of which up to 5th March, 1951, £1,968,151 have run off. 
Outstanding Forward Exchange Contracts. 
Confirmed Credits and Guarantees entered into in the ordinary course of business. 
Uncalled Capital amounting to £54,963 in respect of partly paid shares in Subsidiary Companies. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, for 


1949 
£ 


£369,977 


Amount transferred to Officers’ Pension Fund .. 
Amount written off Freehold Banking Premises and Property 
Additional Allocation to Contingencies Account .. . : 
Dividends:— 
Interim Dividend of 6 per cent. less Income Tax at 9s. in 
the £, paid 26th September, 1950 .. 
Proposed Final Dividend of 6 per cent. less Income Tax ‘at 9s. 
in the £, payable 29th March, 1951 .. . ee as 


Balance of Profit unappropriated carried forward to 1951 


= N. i Chief Manager. 
’ L. HUGHES, ) 
FN. WITHERS, ) “4¢ccountants. 


£ 
ste pee 13,000 
Se a 50,000 
ayes 55,060 
£ 
34,650 
34,650 
69,300 
188,919 
£376,219 


REPORT OF THE AUDI’ 


We have obtained all the information and explanations which to the best cf our knowledge and belie} 
so far as appears from our examination of those books and proper returns adequate for the purposes of our audit 
Loss Account which are in agreement with the books of account and returns. 
the Companies Act, 1948, in the manier thereby authorised for Banking Companies and on such basis the Balan: 
Loss Account gives a true and fair view of the profit ascertained in the maimer therein indicated for the year 


LONDON, 6th March, 1951. 


In our opinion and*to the best of 
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K OF INDIA, LIMITED. 
st DECEMBER, 1950. 


1949 ¥ 
£ £ £ 
Current Assets— 


12;374,008 Cash In hand, at Call and at Bankers ee Pai Aeeretnly Syne 13,024,257 
—_ British, Dominion ana Colonial Government and Other Securities 
(including £265,000 British Government Securities deposited 
against Note Issue): 
8,307,111 Quoted/sin Great) Dritaingee. oi: eeceeee Lee Go ee 8,315,146 
5,634,845 Quoted elsewhere than in Great Britain .. .. .. .. .. 6,365,214 
13,941,956 14,680,360 
113,596 Wnquoted Sr foe nca ance Pecan et oe Pe mee 117,27: 
14,055,552 14,797,631 
Horgkong Government Certificates of Indebtedness deposited 
105,605 against Note: Issues Soe Ver hee Geel Sipenee Seek ee Oe 105,685 
8,997,230 Bills Receivable tes re eee rs ee ee ee eee 15,804,539 
: Loans Receivabl€, Advances and Other Accounts including 
17,952,912 Amountssdue*by Agents ==.) Hea scieet Me oe 22,457,970 
138,244 Liability of Customers for Acceptances per contra .. .. .. 246,225 
——— ee 38,614,339 
27,193,991 —————_- 
————- 66,436,227 
53,623,551 ° 
55,137 Shares in Subsidiary Companies at Cost .. .. .. .. .. «- 55,137 
Fixed Assets— 
Freehold Banking Premises and Property at Cost less Accounts, ‘ 
414,655 Written. Ott a 4. cuales) wusiau macisa as cmm ielapeasicleeceie coca cro MT 550,223 
£54,093,343 £67,041,587 


8. Group Accounts are not prepared as the Directors consider they would be of no real value to members in view of the insignificant 
amounts involved in the accounts of the Subsidiary Companies. 


4. Contracts for outstanding capital expenditure amount to approximately £118,788. 


the Year ended 3lst December, 1950. 


1949 
c& 22 
178,172 Balance brought forward from 31st December, 1949 .. .. .. «2. +. «s «- 182,677 
Profit for the year ended 31st December, 1950, after providing for Taxation thereon, 
Directors’ Fees £9,000 and after allocations to Contingency Accounts, out of 
191,805 which full provision has been made for Bad and Doubtful Debts .. .. .. 193,542 
£369,977 £376,219 
c. A. INNES, ) , 
T. SMITH, ) Directors. 


R. W. B. DUNLOP, ) 
TORS TO THE MEMBERS. 


were necessary for the purposes of our audit. In our opinion proper books of account have been kept by the Bank 
have been paccived Eanes not visited by us. We have examined the above Balance Sheet and Profit and 
our information and according to the explanations given to use the said accounts give the information required by 
ce Sheet gives a true and fair view of the state of the Bank’s affairs as at 31st December, 1950, and the Profit and 


cee ee ae COOPER BROTHERS & CO., 
W. A. BROWNE & CO., 
Chartered Accountants. 
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(Continued from Page 859) 
tions at the Shareholders’ Meeting and ways of 
‘calculation of share holders’ votes shall be. speci- 
fically stipulated in the Company’s articles of 
incorporation. 


Article 19—The responsible person or persons 
of an enterprise shall be, in the case of a Sole- 
Proprietorship, the proprietor; in the case of a 
Partnership or an Unlimited Company, the part- 
ner or partners who on the shareholder or share- 
holders who conduct business; in the case of 
a Limited Company the shareholder or share- 
holders conducting business or the director or 
directors; in the case of a Company Limited by 
Shares, the director or directors; and in the case 
of an Unlimited Company with Shareholders of 
Limited Liability or a Company Limited by 
Shares with Shareholders of Unlimited Liability, 
the shareholder or shareholders of unlimited 
liability conducting business. The managers or 
factory superintendents employed by an enter- 
prise shall transact business pursuant to the 
instruction of the responsible person or persons 
prescribed in the preceding paragraph 


Article 20—The right of supervision of an 
enterprise shall belong, in the case of a Partner- 
ship or an Unlimited Company, the partner or 
partners who or the shareholder or shareholders 
who do not conduct business; in the case of a 
Limited Company, to the shareholder. or share- 
holders not conducting business or the supervisor 
or supervisors; in the case of an Unlimited 
Company with Shareholders of Limited Liability, 
to the shareholder or shareholders of unlimited 
liability who and the shareholder or shareholdera 
of limited liability who do not conduct business; 
in. the case of a Company Limited by Shares, to 
the supervisor or supervisors; and in the case 
of a Company Limited by Shares with Share- 
holders of Unlimited Liability, to the Shareholder 
or shareholders of unlimited liability not con- 
ducting business and the supervisor or supervisors, 


Article 21—The directors, or the shareholders 
conducting business, may hold meetings jointly 
with supervisor or supervisors to. discuss and 
solve important business problems of the Com- 
pany, provided that they shall be severally liable 
for their respective functions. 


Article 22—The directors of a Company Limited 
by Shares shall be elected at the Shareholders’ 
Meeting by a majority vote of the shareholders 
present. After being elected to office, a director 
shall not transfer to others more than a half of 
shares held by him. The foregoing provision 
shall apply to the directors, if any, of a Limited 
Company. The supervisors of a Company Limit- 
ed by Shares, or the supervisors, if any, of a 
Limited Company, shall be elected at the Share- 
holders’ Meeting by a majority of the share 
holders present. The supervisors of a Company 
Limited by Shares with Shareholders of Unlimit-~ 
ed Liability shall be elected at the Shareholders’ 
Meeting by a majority vote of the shareholders 
of limited liability present. 


Article 283—The responsible person or persons 
conducting business in an enterprise, or the 
agents thereof (such as managers or factory 
superintendents) who act in violation of laws vr 
ordinances, the partnership contract, the articles 
of incorporation, or Shareholders’ Meeting reso- 
lutions, thereby causing loss or bankruptcy of the 
enterprise, or causing loss to third parties, or 
who fail to report to the Shareholders’ Meeting 
in the event of loss incurred to the enterprise to 
the extent of one third of the capital thereof 
(for the purpose of enterprises that have been 
existing since before the promulgation of these 
Regulations, the term “capital” herein referred 
to shall mean its capital adjusted upon re-valua- 
tion of its property in compliance with prescrip- 
tions promulgated), shall bear all liability of 
jaw. The aforesaid responsible persan or persors 
or agents thereof may refuse to enforce, and 
request for reconsideration of, any. provisions of 
the Partnership contract or the Company’s arti- 
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JAPAN FOREIGN TRADE DEVELOPMENTS 


Japan Export Finance Bank 

Stimulated by the change in the world economic 
situation from a buyer’s to a seller’s market 
with the outbreak of the Korean war .exports 
have made remarkable progress, and the export 
target for the year 1950 was achieved by October. 
In the light of this situation, the Gray Report 
pointed out that there is prospect that Japanese 
economy will be self-sufficient by the middle of 
1951, and recommended the suspension of United 
States aid to Japan. However, a greater endea- 
vour to promote exports is required so that the 
export value may amount to 1,000 million dollars 
yearly, which, the government emphasizes, is @ 
prerequisite to the self-support of national 
economy. The increase in exports has been most 
pronounced in machinery since the beginning of 
this year, Particularly, since the outbreak of 


cles of incorporation or any Shareholders’ Meet- 
ing resolutions which are in violation of current 
laws or ordinances, 


Article 24—An enterprise shall maintain a 
healthy accounting system, keep necessary ac- 
counting books, statements, records and vouchers 
(accounts shall be in’ terms of Jin Min Currency 
except that accounts in terms of local currency 
are temporarily allowed in the North-Eastern 
provinces, Inner Mongolia and Sinkiang) and 
shall close its accounts at least once a year. 


Article 25—In the case of a Sole-Proprietorship 
or a Partnership, the allocation of surplus profit 
shall, unless otherwise provided for by laws or 
ordinances, be made according ‘to contract or to 
traditional practice of the trade. In the case 
of an enterprise organised as a Company, wher. 
any surplus profit exists at the closing of account 
for a business year, deductions therefrom. shall 
be made for the payment of income tax and for 
cover of previous loss if. any, whereafter one- 
tenth shall first be set aside as reserve fund for 
the purpose of business expansion and cover of 
contingent. loss. The remainder, if any, thus 
obtained. shall be applied towards the payment 
of dividends which shall inno case exceed the 
rate of eight per centum per annum. When no 
surplus profit has been realised or when a loss 
had been incurred, the payment of dividends 
payable may be deferred until the business year 
in which there is realised surplus profit more 
than sufficient to cover previous loss or losses, 
Any remainder after setting aside reserve fund 
and paying dividends may be allocated as 
follows:—1, Shareholders’ Bonus Dividends and 
Bonus Remunerations for directors, supervisors, 
managers,’ factory superintendents etc., (generally, 
not less than sixty per centum). 2. Funds for 
improvement of safety and sanitation equipment, 
(generally not .less than fifteen per centum in 
the case of an industrial and mining enterprise). 
8. Funds for employees’ welfare, bonus wages for 
employees ete. (generally not less than fifteen 
per centum). 4,<Other items, if any. The per- 
centage of the foregoing items shall’ be deter- 
mined by the Shareholders’ Meeting. The distri- 
bution of Items 2 and 8 hereof shall be deter- 
mined by the Labour-Capital Consultative Con- 
ference, or by mutual agreement between the 
labour and the capital of the enterprise. Alloca- 
tion of surplus profit shall be made on the prin- 
ciple that it does not adversely affect the ordinary 
production and the business operation of the 
enterprise. 


Article 26__Any enterprise organised as a 
Company which requires two or more years’ 
preparation after. its incorporation to commence 
+business, may, where no adverse effect, entails 
on its financial programme, and with the approva) 
of the Central Private Enterprises Bureau, stipu- 
late in its «rticles of incorporation that dividends 


the Korean war, orders from overseas have been 
most active for plants, the export of which has 
made but slow progress because of the shortage 
of long-term funds necessary for their produc- 
tion. As a result, the establishment of a long- 
term export financing institution has been long 
under consideration, After successive discussion 
by the government, the Bill for the Japan Export 
Finance Bank was submitted to the Cabinet on 
November 24 by the Ministry of Finance. This 
Bill covers the establishment, capital and busi- 
ness of the Export Bank, the capital of which 
will total 15 billion yen, made up of 2.5 billion 
yen from the Supplementary Budget and 2.5 
billion yen from the U.S. Aid Counterpart Fund 
in the fiscal year 1950-51 and 5 billion yen each 
from ‘the General Budget and the Counterpart 
Fund in 1951-52. 


may be allocated to shareholders prior to its 
commencement of business. 

Article 27—The responsible person or persons 
of an enterprise shall at the end of a business 
year report to all partners, or the Shareholders’ 
Meeting, as the case may be, the business condi- 
tions of the current year, and submit thereto 
for approval records of accounts, 2 proposal for 
allocation of surplus profit if any, and a busi- 
ness programme for the ensuing year. 


Article 28—An enterprise organised as a Com- 
pany shall not make investment in another 
enterprise as a shareholder of unlimited liability. 
Where it becomes a shareholder of limited: liabil- 
ity in other enterprises and ‘the amount of such 
investments exceeds ,one third of its own capital 
(for the purpose of enterprises that have been 
existing since before the promulgation of these 
Regulations, the term “capital” herein referred 
to shall mean its capital adjusted upon re- 
valuation of its property in compliance with pre- 
scriptions promulgated), report shall be made to 
the Central Private Enterprises Bureau fc 
approval. 


Article 29—When a Company neeas financing 
to expand and enhance production, it may, upon 
approval by the Central Private Enterprises 
Bureau with the concurrence of other Authority 
or Authorities Concerned, issue corporate bonds. 
The fund realised by the issuance of corporate 
bends shall, unless duly approved, not be appro- 
priated otherwise than for its prescribed purpose. 
Corporate bonds may be transferrable, and their 
solicitation may be entrusted or underwritten by 
banking institutions or by investment companies. 
The provisions of Article 10 herein shall apply, 
mutatis mutandis, to a puruchaser of corporate 
bonds who needs to surrender gold or foreign 
exchange for psyment thereof. 


Article 30—Withdrawal of partners or share- 
holders, dissolution, liquidation and other matters 
in connection with an enterprise, not provided 
for by laws or ordinances, may, insofar as they 
are not in violation of government policy, be 
effected according to traditional practice or by 
mutual agreement between or amongst the 
parties concerned. A shareholder of unlimited 
liability who bears unlimited joint liability shall 
be liable only when the property of the enter- 
prise is insufficient to satisfy its obligations. 


CHAPTER IV. ADDENDUM 


Article 31—The Operational Rules of these 
Regulations shall be made by the Finance and 
Economy Committee of the Administrative Yuan. 

Article 832—These Regulations and any revision 
or revisions hereof shall comne into force upon 
promulgation after their adoption’ at the Adminis- 
trative Council Meeting of the Administrative 
babs of the Central People’s Government of 

ina. 
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Tradc arrangement between Japan and 

sterling area 

Despite the early start (on June 7) of negotia- 
tions on a new trade arrangement between Japan 
and certain countries in the sterling area in view 
of the delay in the conclusion of the previous 
arrangement, the agreement was signed at last 
on November 29, The new arrangement, cover- 
ing the period from July 1, 1950 to June 30, 
1951, provides for trade valued at 92,600,000 
pounds sterling (equivalent to about 520 million 
dollars) in each direction. Countries of the ster- 
ling area participating are Australia, Ceylon, 
India, New Zealand, South Africa, the United 
Kingdom and British colonies (excluding Hong- 
kong) The larger part of the commodities which 
Japan will export are textile manufactures, in 
which cotton products rank first. Other princi- 
pal export commodities are steel and steel] manu- 
factures, non-ferrous metals, machinery, and 
agricultural and aquatic products. The principal! 
commodities which Japan will import are food- 
stuffs, such as rice and wheat, textile materials 
such as cotton and wool, iron ore, coal, bauxite, 
rubber, crude oil and oil seeds. 


The following are the main provisions of the 
new trade arrangement: (1) The value of the 
goods to be traded is double that of the previous 
arrangement. (2) The trade plan does not cover 
trade between Japan and those countries which 
are parties to the over-all paynfents arrangement 
but are not parties to the trade arrangement 
(Burma and Pakisan). (3) Japan will be able 
to purchase with sterling accruing from her sales 
under the arrangement a stipulated amount of 
goods (valued at 8 million pounds) from these 
countries. Py this measure, imports of rice, 
wheat, cotton etc. from these countries will be 
promoted. (4) The working capital is increased 
by 5 million pound sterling, which will mitigate 
the anticipated difficulty in imports caused by 
the shortage of sterling. 


According to statistics compiled by the Bank 
of Japan, exports to the sterling area from the 
beginning of 1959 through Octcber amounted to 
169,800,000 dollars and imports from the area 
158,220,000 dollars, the export excess being 
16,590,000 dollars. If this favourable trend goes 
on unchanged, the trade value stipulated in the 
arrangement will be achieved with ease. The 
change in the world economic situation however, 
darkened the outlook fcr imports. The develop- 
ment of exports also can not be considered as 
favourable, because Japanese export trade must 
rely on the supply of raw materials essential to 
produce export commodities, which are mainly 
imported. As a result, the achievement of the 
stipulated trade value is regarded as somewhat 
difficult. 


Ban on exports to Communist China 

With the intervention of Chinese Communist 
military forces in the Korean conflict, it was 
inevitable that trade with Communist China would 
be put under a general ban, which is casting a 
shadow over the prospects of Japanese exports 
and, to a larger degree, on import, offsetting the 
favourable .anticipations which were envisaged 
from the aforementioned development of trade 
policy. Exports of all commodities, excluding 
textiles and miscellaneous goods, to the Chinese 
mainland, Manchuria, North Korea and Hongkong 
were banned under the Export Trade Control 
Ordinance revised on December 6, This ban is 
applied also to those exports for which licenses 
have already been granted and will be extended 
in case the international situation does not take 
a favourable turn. 


Exports to Red China in 1949 amounted to 
10,500,C00 dollars and imports from there 21,500,- 
000 dollars. From the beginning of 1950 through 
October, they registered advances to 14,160,000 
dollars and to 26,780,000 dollars respectively. 
Particularly since the outbreak of the Korean 
hostilities, a rapid increase in exports and a 
decline in imports have been registered, the same 
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development having been witnessed since the 
commencement of the war in Korea in the trade 
with Hongkong, which may well be regarded as 
indireet trade with Red China, During the period 
frem the beginning of 1950 to October, exports 
to Hongkong totalled 30,549,000 dollars and im- 
ports 18,900,000 dollars These figures combined 
indicate that, exports to Red China, direct or 
indirect, amounted to 44,760,000 dollars and im- 
ports 45,690,000 dollars. The principal export 
commodities were iron and steel and machinery ; 
goods imported were iron ore and coking coal. 


Retaliative action taken by Red China for this 
embargo was a matter of concern for Japan at 
the time the export ban was imposed, because 
the national economy is based on the importation 
of raw materials and the export of products 
thereof. In particular, the iron and steel indus- 
try relies for the supply of coking coal upon 
imports from Red China, The Import target for 
Kailan coal for 1950 was fixed at 1,050,000 tons, 
of which only 200,000 tons has already been im- 
ported. Therefore, the Chinese ban on exports 
to Japan in retaliation for the Japanese embareo 
will strike a blow at the iron and steel industry. 
As a countermeasure to cope with’ this situation, 
an increase in imports from the United States 
and in trade with the sterling area are under 
consideration, Due to the worldwide rearmament 
activities, however, which dim the outlook for 
imports, it is feared that the production of iron 
and steel will dwindle. 


Actual trade in October 

Exports in October were valued at 31,633 mil- 
lion yen and imports 25,979 million yen. Com- 
pared with the previous month, exports advanced 
by 5,003 million yen and imports by 10,102 mil- 
lion. yen. The export excess was 5,654 million 
yen in October as against 10,753 million yen in 
the previous month. The principal export com- 
modities were textile manufactures, machinery, 
iron and steel, foodstuffs and non-ferrous metals. 
Compared with the previous month, machinery, 
foodstuffs, iron and steel and miscellaneous goods 
increased. Above all machinery and iron and 
steel, which had continued to advance steadily 
since the outbreak of the Korean hostilities, 
showed increase in October, the former trebling 
and the latter increasing by 880 million yen 
compared with the previous month. They ac- 
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counted for the major part of the increase ‘n 
the total export value. Textile manufacturcs, 
which had continued to increase since the out- 
break of the Korean war through September, 
declined in October due to the stagnation in 
export of cotton tissues, silk tissue and raw silk 
to the sterling area. 


Among the import commodities, textile mate- 
rials ranked first, followed by foodstuffs, rubber, 
metallic mineral, coal and mineral oil. Compared 
with the preceding month, all commodities, ex- 
elusive of chemical fertilizer, registered an in- 
crease, being most pronounced in textile manu- 
factures and foodstuff, The increase in imports 
of industrial materials such as rubber, metallic 
mineral and salt, etc, was attributable to the 
adoption of a trade policy favouring imports. 


EXPORT 
(in million yen) 


June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
oe SSS 
Foods; and’ drinks) <..asssisssisivieais 6 1,715 9,221 2,632 1,725 2,409 
Textiles and Textile manufactures .. 10,796 9,806 12,805 18,641 18,232 
MAG DER PU iayetayaisictsiaisicineicieris (aise nletatetsrata 450 442 490 566 669 
Chemicals om 280 808 462 586 697 
Pottery © wv. a¢ ob aga On 647 566 717 812 697 
Iron and steel ...... 1,939 1,957 2,214 2,231 8,111 
Non-ferrous metals . . 2,523 2,081 1,854 2,050 1,660 
Machinery ...... ane 5 2,314 1,557 1,560 1,634 5,168 
Miscellaneous ......ce.sseseees viaate 1,301 1,240 1,227 1,448 1,642 

Total (including others) ...... 23,698 21,795 26,630 81,638 


25,498 


eee 


IMPORT 


(in million yen) 
en EE ee eee eee 


June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
SSeS 
Foodstuffs ........ raleibiaie fete aisle eteye\s/ate 9,964 7,000 8,629 4,456 6,202 
Textile materials .... siyelaie 9,016 . 5,647 8,744 5,281 11,588 
Rubber and resin .. sine 663 1,640 1,247 976 8,121 
Mineral oil .......- <s 530 968 1,062 604 588 
Phosphate rock ...ccccccssssccscsos 838 286 836 281 289 
Chemical fertilizer 879 1,230 407 890 87 
Coal secs pate ; Fir 206 414 828 480 603 
Balt) sccee slelastaletote s)e(eeys ‘ 15 88 0 107 28h 
Metallic mineral 352 258 400 647 647 

Total (including others) ...... 25,094 19,848 18,058 15,877 25,979 
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HONGKONG STOCKS & SHARES 
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Ne aan 


Authorised Issued 
Stock fore: eee Value ~ Paid Up Reserves 
Shares) Shares) 

H.K. Government 4% Loan aaa Issued $4,838,000 Interest @ 4% __ p.a., payable half-yearly 1 Feb. 
Do. 34% ,, (1934) Balance $5,040,000 do. 312% DP.a., do. 15 Jan. 
Do. 384% (1940) do, $7,074,000 do. 345% D.a., do. 

Do. 34% 5, (1948) Issued $50,000,000 = do. 342% 7.a., do. 
Banks 

H.K. & Sharighai Banking Corp. ...... 160,000 All $125 All (2) See 

sy London Register 

Chartered Bank of I. A. & C, ........ 600,000 All £2, a} All £ 4,900,009 

Mercantile Bank of India Ltd. 

(A.&B. A&B 60,000 ) All £25 £12/10/- (a) £300,090 

( Crac 300,000 ) 60,000 =D All £900,000 

Bankvof Hast tAsiay toy si. cs este el: 500,000 100,000 $100 All $5,000,090 
Insurances 4,500,000 

(k) 2,500,000 

Canton Insurance Office, Ltd. ........ 200,000 50,000 $50 All (f) 3,265,258 
(i) 9,667,564 

£900,090 

(3) 600,009 

; (f) 692,325 
Union Insce. Socy. of Canton, Ltd, .... 200,000 135,000 £10 All (b) 59,793 
(nn) 3,013,730 

ql 996,432 

(mm) 373,534 

500,000 256,000 10 7 (x) 2,421,404 

China Underwriters, Ltd. ...........- Fars 15 15 $1,000 xh (ly 108,957 
(mm) 74,512 

(mn) 150,421 

(f) 181,111 

, 2,000,090 

Hongkong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. ... 200,000 40,000 $50 All (k) 1,200,009 
(f) 1,528,003 

(i) 3,534,974 

Shipping 1,000,000 

(n) 144,874 

Douglas Steamship Co., Ltd. ......... . 20,000 All $50 All (f) 430,556 
(a) 1,587,444 

(k) 102,494 

Hongkong, Canton and Macao sane Bsa 
SteampboatsCo\, Leta eerie crsjejecie ae 80,000 All $15 All (c) 250,423 

Indo-China Steam (Pref. £1 shares 600,000 , 247,945 g £500,000 

‘ : , a) (a) 428,550 
Navigation Co., Ltd. (Def. £1 shares 600,000 247,945 £1 ) All (n) 166,915 

Shell Transports (Bearer) ..........0. — — — —_—_ 

Uni 65,000 
nion Waterboat Co., Lid. .....2..00. 71,430 All $7 All (i) 149,907 
astern Asia Navigation Co., Ltd, .... 10,000,000 3,000,007 $1% All 1,000,000 

Docks, Wharves & Godowns 

eae ee & Kowloon Wharf & Godown 

Oss pL ath We atararaicsciar etal eis 
sleloiarefersralersie 1,000,000 180,000 $50 All 4,500,000 


1951 


Carried 
Forward 


Date of 
Balance 
Sneet 
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CAPITAL, DIVIDEND, QUOTATIONS 


~ Last Dividend 


& 1 Aug.—Issued 1933—Redeemable 1953, 


When Paid 


or 
Payable 


(Sinking Fund 31-12-50 $3,956,137.40) 


& 15 July—Issued 1934.—Redeemable yearly by drawing (1/25th part) final re- 


do. Issued 1940.— do. 1965. 
do. Issued 1948.—Redeemable 1973/1978 (Sinking Fund 31-12-50 $5,770,- 
816.60) 
Int. Divd. 1950 £2 @ 1/2% Free of 
$6,699,224 31-12-50 Tax Aug. 14, 1950 
Final Divd. 1950 £3 @ 1/2% Free Mar. 10, 1951 
of Tax 
£365,836 31-12-50 Int. 1950, 6% Less Tax Sept. 29, 1950 
Final 1950, 8% -do- April 4, 1951 
£182,677 31-12-49 Int. 1950 6% Less Tax Sept. 26, 1950 
Final 1950 6% Less Tax Pending 
982,392 31-12-50 $8.50 Free of Tax, Divd & Bonus for 
1950. Feb. 1, 1951 
452,277 31-12-49 $15 for 1949 Free of Tax May 17, 1950 
£316,048 31-12-49 32/6 for 1949 Free of Tax May 25, 1950 
9,249 31-12-49 — 
45,618 31-12-49 $11 Free of Tax of 1949 Mar. 30, 1950 
233,103 31-12-49 $5 Free of Tax for 1949 ........+e0¢ Jume 28, 1950 
Dr. 242,519 31-12-48 $1 for 1938 .......... pslielsisicielsissieieise SDI 20,1939 
6% 1949 on Pref. shares, less tax 
£37,217 31-12-49 10% divd. & 10% Bonus June 21, 1950 
for 1949 on Def. shares, less tax 
1,567 31-12-49 Divd. $2.50, Free of Tax for 1950 Mar. 28, 1951 
48,035 31-12-48 Divd 5 cts Free of Tax for 1949 Dec. 15, 1950 
446,921 31-12-49 $12 Free of Tax for 1950 Pending 


demption 1959. 
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Highest Lowest 1951 


January 
High Low 
$99 97% 
$1260 $1180 
£75Y% £75% 
$110 $107 
$635 $610 
$2.80 $2.80 
$125 $125 
$15 $15 
$18 $18 
$0.675 $0.675 
$82 $71 


February 
High Low 
$98 $98 
$95% $95%6 
$95 1% $9514 
$96% $96 
$1325 $1250 
$102 $102 
$260 $240 
$670 $625 
$3.10 $3 
$145 $145 
67/- 67/- 
$0.75 $0.70 
$81 $72% 
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Lt 


North Point Wharves, Ltd, .....+++s 


Shanghai Hongkew Wharf Co., Lid. .. 


Hongkong & Whampoa Deck Co., Ltd. 


China Provident Loan and Mortgage 
COPTTHG) sicccclece oe sinensis nie) «ieverelerels 


Shanghai Dockyard, Ltd. .........+++- 


Wheelock Marden & Co., Ltd. ........ 


Mining 
Raub Australian Gold Mining Co., Ltd. 


Lands, Hotels & Buildings 


Hongkong & Shanghai Hotels, Ltd. ... 


Hongkong Land Investment and 
Agency: \ Com TAG. goiecissiscapaiaisiere’s vie C 

Shanghai Land Investment Co., Ltd. .. 

Humphreys Estate & Finance Co., Ltd. 


Hongkong Realty & Trust Co., Ltd. . 
Chinese Estates, Ltd. .........+. Siersien 


Public Utilities 


Hongkong Tramways, <6. .e0sce00s0s- 
Peak Tramways, Lid. ....-s000. (O) 

(N) 
Star’ Ferry (Co, Ltd, .3.5..... eeiatelefavave 


China Light & Power Co., Ltd. (F. Pd.) 
(P. Pd.) 
(Bonus) 


Hongkong Electric Co., Ltd. . 


Macao Electric Lighting Co., Ltd. . (O) 
(N) 
Bonus 


Sandakan Light & Power Co., Ltd. .... 


March 22 


Authorised Issued 
Capital Capital 
(No. of (No. of Value Paid Up Reserves 
Shares) Shares) 
2,500,000 704,500 $10 All ee 
320,000 
640,000 480,000 $50 All (b) 2,251,820 
(e) 500,000 
8,836,419 
1,000,000 All $10 All (a) 5,235,530 
(v) 2,500,000 
67,429 
(a) 900,000 
(ce) 258,058 
2,000,000 542,213 $5 All (t) 120,000 
(u) 452,879 
(w) 5,218,884 
2,604,862 
2,000,000 1,125,000 $7 All (a) 500,000 
(s) 4,956,043 
(h) 492,448 
1,000,000 500,000 $20 All 8,000,000 
800,000 All 5/- All ——— 
2,000,000 
(w) 745,680 
(a) 1,500,000 
1,500,000 1,193,867 $7% All (h) 56,749 
(r) 500,000 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 400,000 $25 All (a) 4,600,000 
(b) 5,165,000 
2,386,800 All $5 All 3,250,000 
1,000,000 300,000 $10 All 1,000,600 
1,500,009 
5,000,000 2,000,000 $1 All (p) 95,000 
30,000 16,500 $100 All (a) 916,551 
(ii) 18,060 
2,800,000 
4,000,000 1,950,000 $5 All (k) 800,000 
550,00 
25,000 ( Pe (aa) 50,000 
50,000 ¢ All $10 $5 (00) 60,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 80,000 $10 All (a) 2,25 0400! 
(c) 211,270 
1,827,504 
20,000,000 7,200,000 ) $5 All (i) 1,588,576 
2,000,000 ) $3 (k) 44,579 
8,400,000 
5,000,000 2,100,000 $10. All (00) 2,000,000 
(w) 506,755 
200,000 150,000 $10 All (00) 400,000 
: 12,618 
50,000 All $5 All (a) 148,828 
(h) 21,818 
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Date of 
Rian J Balance Last Dividend 
Sheet A 
514,555 31-3-50 
Dr. 1,349,112 31-12-49 Int. Divd. Gold Yuan $0.50 for 1948 
Final Divd. $2. for 1948 
2,178,617 31-12-49 $2.25 less tax for 1949 
656,832 31-12-49 Divd. $1 ) Tax free for 1950 
Bonus 70 cts) 
224,109 30-9-50 Divd. 70 cts for 1948. 
529,697 31-3-50 Divd. $2 Free of Tax, year 31-3-50. 
Divd. 75 cts for 1950) Free of Tax 
393,453 31-12-50 Bonus 25 cts for 1950) 
22,652 31-12-50 $4 léss Tax for 1950 
Dr: 236,323 31-12-47 
65,332 31-12-50 Divd. $1.20, less Tax for 1950 
175,100 30-4-50 Divd. 10 cts. Free of Tax for 
ended 30-4-50 ............. 
487,554 31-12-50 Int. divd. $5 Free of Tax for 
Final $10 -do- 
88,296 — Int. Divd. 60 cts. less Tax) 1950 
Final ,, $1.40 > ) 
11,387 31-3-50 $8 for (old) )Free of tax for year 
$1.50 for (new) ) 
416,961 31-12-49 $9 Free of Tax for 1949 ....... 
Int. 40 cts, year 30-9-50 Tax Free 
Pro rata, partly paid Shares 
259,437 30-9-50 Final $1. year 30-9-50, Tax 
Pro rata, partly paid Shares 
626,098 31-12-50 Int. $1, Free Tax ) 1950 
Final $2 do. ) 
17,527 30-11-49 $2 for year 30-11-1949. 
59,106 36-6-50 Int. divd. 40 cts. a/c year 30-6-41 


year 


se eee 


1950 


31.3.50 


teen 


Free 


When Pald 
or 
Payable 
Nov. 15, 1948 
May 20, 1949 
July 7, 1950 
Pending 
Mar. 11, 1949 
Dec. 19, 1950 
Mar. 15, 1951 
April 2, 1952 
Mar. 15, 1951 
Nov. 15, 1950 
Aug. 7, 1950 
Feb, 2, 1951 
Sept. 21, 1950 
ar. 21, 1951 
May 24, 1950 
Mar, 17, 1950 
June 14, 1950 
Dec. 20, 1950 
Sept. 15, 1950 
Mar. 9, 1951 
Apr. 28, 1950 
June 8, 1941 
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Highest Lowest 1951 


January 
High Low 
$4% $4% 
$12% $12% 
$10%4 $9% 
$3.20 $3 
$19 $17% 
$654 $6.35 
$3514 $30 
31.20 $1 
$12 $10 
$70 $68 
$6.35 $5.70 
$3.70 $3.30 
$6.10 $5.49 
$25 $20 
$9 $9 


February 
High Low 
$5.40 $446 
$13 $12 
$11 $10 
$3 $2.85 
$21% $20 
$7 $6.60 
$38% $35 
$1.50 $1.35 
$746 $7 
$1254 $1l%e 
$70 $67 

6.40 $5.95 
25/60 $3 
$6 $5.60 
$26% $22Y4 
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Authorised Issued 
Capital Capital Value Paid Up Reserves 
Stock (No. of (No. of 


Shares) Shares) 


Set SoS 


10 All (w) $70,398 
Hongkong Telephone Co Lid. .... (0) 1,900,000 1,500,000 $ 
(w) 1,666,986 
15 All (a) 585,997 
Shanghai Gas Co., Ltd. .....seeeereeee 700,000 All $ ee 618,898 
2,000,000 
Industrials (+) soot 
All (ge) 00° 
Green Island Cement Co., Ltd. ........ 1,000,000 600,000 $10 a 250,000 
All (00) 450,000 
Hongkong Rope Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 200,000 All #16 bs san 
Stores, Etc. 5,166,690 
(y) 250,009 
Cold Storage 160,291 
end ea a oes ae 4,000,000 1,466,676 $7% All os ine 
(N) 
,000 
AM Se Watsonié: iGo. itds saeceieenece: 600,000 450,006 $10 All 2,250 
000 
Jeane; Crawiord, Ltd. <a. sce serete «> 250,000 149,900 $10 All 1,250, 
Sinceré Co,, Did. 00. reece cae eee 1,000,000 All $10 All 
i i Waly Se caso odo or . 499,988 (ord.) 200,544 (ord.) 
ee Se ae 4 12 (Fdrs.) "12 (Fdrs.) $10 Alv 400,009 
600,000 
Sune Cone Ltdigee nics cicicteisrovarspoisrarezs eaneystes 1,000,000 800,000 $10 All (v) 120,000 
1,200,000 
y b 200,090 
Kwong Sang Hong, Ltd: ............:; 24,000 All $75 All ee seats 
700,000 
Wang On 1COr Matas sacspcsescremre «oveiene. iis 80,000 All $100 All (hy 19,271 
William Powell, Ltd. ..........005 ane 50,000 42,000 $2 All 100,000 
Miscellaneous 
China Entertainment & Land 499,980 (ord.) 199,697 (ord.) ) $10 Au 280,000 
Investments (Col EA. 2 as oare terete 20 (Fdrs.) 19 (Frds.) ) 
H.K. Engineering & Construction 500,000 ) $2 All 
Co., Ltd. Matic. ee. (O) 2,500,000 500,000 ) $1 (pp) 400,099 
(N) 
Vibro Piling Co., Ltd. .......... Mages 100,000 80,750 $3 All (pp) 200,000 
100,000 
Shanghai Loan & Investment Co., Ltd. 700,000 “ 524,992 $2 All (c) 225,000 
Yangtsze Finance Co., Ltd. .......... 2,000,000 1,032,770 $5 All (c) 1,000,009 
Cotton Mills see 
Ewo Cotton Mills, USES |S ciavprctra chereistsce 2,040,000 1,723,500 $5 All (w) 3,006,000 


Dinu aa eo) LSS eee 
a Premium on Shares. 
b Building Reserve Accounts, 
c Investment Fluctuation Account, 
d Depreciatien Fund. 
e Equalization of Dividend Fund. 


i Insurance Fund. 

j Reinsurance Fund. 

k Contingency Reserves. 
1 Special Repair Fund, 


Rp Property Amortisation Reserve, 
q Provision for Ships Replacement, 
r Repairs and Renewals Account, 

8 Conversion Account. 


m Estimated Outstanding Claims, t Insurance Fund, 
f Exchange & Investment Fluctuation Account, ‘n Underwriting Account, u Underwriting Suspense Account, 
g& Sterling Reserve Fund. o Raw Material Reserve. 


v Special Reserve Fund. 
h Exchange Fluctuation Account, 
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Highest Lowest 1951 


Carried Date of When Pald 
Forward Balance Last Dividend we January February 
Sheet of Payable High Low High Low. 
1,348,122 31-12-49 Divd. $1.20, Free of Tax for 1949. May 31, 1950 $934 $9 $10% $9% 
$9.10 $844 $9% $8% 
— 31-12-46 = abate pat 
386,646 81-12-50 Divd. $2 Free of Tax for 1950. Mar. 14, 1951 $12.30  $10% $13 $11% 
117,052 31-12-49 Divd $1 ) 1950, Free of Tax 
: Bonus $2 ) ‘ Mar, 16, 1952 $12%  $11% $14% $13 
Divd. $2.50 ) 
151,462 31-12-49 per share (old) ) Less Tax April 19, 1951 $12% $10 $13% i 
$1.25. per share (new) ) for 1950 $11 $9 $12 
182,486 31-12-50 $3 per share, Free of Tax, for Mar, 21, 1951 $20%  $19% $22 $20 
: year 31-10, 1950 
Final Divd. $2 ) Yr. 28-2-50 is 
435,923 98-2-50 Bonus $1.50 ) Tax Free June 30, 1950 $20 $2 
y « Int. Divd. $1 ) Yr. 28-2-51 
Bonus 50 cts. ) Tax Free Dec. 15, 1950 . 
98,005 31-12-49 40 cts. Free of Tax, 1948 Oct. 15, 1949 — $3 $3 
205,980 31-12-49 Divd. 80 cts. Bonus 20 cts. tax Mlar. 18, 1950 $9 $9 aaa 
Free, 1949 
80,255 31-12-49 Divd. 30 cts, Free of Tax, 1949. Dec. 23, 1950 — $1.90 $1.85 
260,409 31-12-50 Int. Divd. $6 Less Tax ) 1950 Sept. 1, 1950 — —- 
Final Divd. $10 Less Tax ) Feb. 28, 1951 
109,661 31-12-49 Divd. $6 for 1949, Free of Tax .... July 15, 1950 = a 
15,979 29-2-50 Divd. $1 Free of Tax, year 282.50 May 30, 1950 —— — 
Divd. 50 cts Bonus $1.50 ) 
aqoe (ordy shares less Tax ) 1949 ose, 
48,599 31-12-49 onus” $2886.30 (Fars. } Mar. 81, 1950 $13 $12% 
shares _ less Tax ) 
115,566 31-12-49 40 cts. (old) 1% cts. (mew) for 1931 April 5, 1932 —= — 
418,818 31-12-50 Divd. $1.25 for 1950, Free of Tax Mar. 10, 1951 — $9% $9% 
74,608 31-12-48 Divd. 20 cts. for 1948 July 20, 1949 Sse $0.60 $0.60 
July 14, 1949 
237,139 31-3-49 Divd. 6% free of Tax, year 31-3-50 Dec. 12, 1950 $2 $2 $2 $1.99 
1,715,240 31-12-49 HK. 40 cts, for 1948 Dec, 31, 1949 $2% $2.20 $2.70 $2.40 


— 


w Capital Reserve Fund. 
x Life Assce, Fund, 
y Cattle Reserve Fund. 


z Cattle Wastage Account, 


aa Leave Pay & Passages. 
bh Estimated Surplus, Less War Losses, 


ce Provision for Rehabilitation. 


dd Taxation Reserve. 
ee War Losses Account. 

ff Claims’ & Taxation. 

gg Pension and Leave A/C, 
hh Steamers’ Repair Reserve. 


ji Bad Debts Reserve. 


jj Assets Revaluation Reserve. 


a 


kk Outstg. Life Claims Reserve, 
ll Fire Insce, Fund. 
mm Accident —do— 
nn Marine —do—- 
co Replacements Reserve. 
pp Plant & Machinery Reserve, 
aq Development & Obsolescence Reserve, 
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nn UE ICIS nn SInEEREEEREEENEREREIEI AgnnEEREREEEEREREnEanEnS 


HONGKONG STOCK & 
SHARE MARKET 


The market ‘appears to be in a hesitant mood 
with little fluctuation .in prices. 

Business revorted during the week $1,498,329. 
Business reported for February, 1950, $5,326,894. 
Business reported (11th week) 1950, $828,657. 


Last week's’ closing quotations:— 


H.K. GOVT, LOANS 


By ATIOCR asic ete pa tae wie seats 98 
214% 4, (1934 & 1940) 96% 
SB. 5, (1948). “sis nwiiswaisiniciec's sree 96% 
BANKS 
BRK SSS! Bale Wo swedeiictee se (eee 
(Lon, Reg.) 
Chartered Bank .......005+0+ ne 
Mercantile Bk. A. B. 
Bank of East Asia ....... 
INSURANvuss 
Canton Ins, ...,..... Labicaleldie’s = Fisiolee 255 
Union Ins. . 685 
China Underwriters 8.20 
E.K. Fire Ins, ......- 145 
SHIPPING 

Douglasess Wiss ccles eviews ee eeeeenee 150 
H.K. & M, Steamboats ............ ve 15 
Indochinas/(Pref.)  (tajeciwiciesisise'sisissicce 12 

5 {Def.) tne slelsle idee 55 
Shelise (Bearer): hss cisercteceates.ccigisinate 86/8 
U, Waterboats ..... 15% 
SESS LE aAINGA reece refute cfcte sisivivieteialaihio 6a ssaonee -70 
DUCKS, WHARVES, GODOWNS, Etc. 
FER a GK GWHErVes. cia ceteic.s 31os'esuis 80 
North Point Wharves ... aN 5 
Sh, Hongkew Wharves . 542 
EK GPP OCESIs ie aintoreieteioieials tera tainterein ovejsiale 13 
China Providents . 11.90 
Shanghai Dockyards ..... Maeva aieyeiers : 2% 
RW Meclocks er acmicmeisrn sjnieisielsisinioieisisielsthale 2014 

MINING 

Raub mines 4.70 
H.K. Mines ; 0042 

LANDS, HOTELS & BLDGS. 
H, & S, Hotels 5.30 
EEK ands! siicj.0.06 37 
Shanghai Lands 1.45 
Humphreys vessnscosiiene vers 
H.K. Realties ... 1.90 


Chinese Estates seater Omi ak cnet 


PUBLIC’ UTILITIES 


BLK. Tramweye. cout cteccsasceene 11%4 
Peak Trams (Ol@) ceeccaes talaverelsiola 22 
” RDVSWI Waainvelin scien 5 11 
Stars Rerrte ais dvacaiste Dacarnet rieelkele 70 
China Lights (Fully Pd.) 6 
Pa (Partly Pd.) 3.70 
a (Bonus: Sh.) 5.60 
ELK, Whectrkes. sii cece’ smh sree see cen 22% 
Macao Electrics. aolers gra s\arsldiateata ieee) 8% 
- (New) icone 845 
- Bonus Sh, ....... 8 
Sandakan Lights BeOS ies sssias 8% 
Telephones (Old) -.....cceccccens 10.20 
” (New) Aalatelalercversievseicca 9'% 
Shanghai Gas ..... elsio Siormliste © fel sislbinialg 142 
INDUSTRIALS 
Cold. Mace. (Ord) | o... nscsoansaamacc 2212 
Gemchtigy oS j.ccos done adongndc 10 
EKoiRopes: iddsseates wale binetiatine BOC 12% 
STORES &c. 
Dairy Farms (Old) Win Dune See OE RaS 12% 
i aie 12 
WRG Oven Peenilees aes 16 
J Crawtords steve 22 
Sinceres Rvidisc smote are 8 


Chine Emporium 


Mecgepeccensvessore 9 


2.10 

88 

43 

8 

MISCELLANEOUS 
China Entertainments ........0.++e+6 1212 
H.K. Constructions (O) 21% 
% (N) 1.30 
Vibro. Pilings .....0..000 81% 
Marsman, Investments 9/- 
Marsman, (H.K.) ....+.++ 75 
Shanghai Loan .....-seeeeeeerereeece .80 
Shanghai Explor, ......ysseseseesere 15 
Yangtszes  ...----.. Sania aioe s plolaimiatalate 2.05 
COTTONS 
RUBBER COMPANIES 

Alma Estates 19 
Anglo-Dutch 80 
Anglo-Javas 45 
Batu Anams 70 
Bute Plantations deececcnceceeces 8.40 
Chemor United ........ Be ese on eon -80 
Cheng Rubbers .......scseecescecsees -70 
Consolidated Rubbers .......+-++-+++% 3.90 
Dominion Rubbers ..... aisve sisi 3.55 
Java-Consolidateds .... erica -20 
Kota Bahroe .........++ SA 2% 
Kroewoek Javas ....... Sa -30 
Langkats ccc sesececees sae -60 
Padang Rubbers ...... Samlaeists 85 
Repah Rubbers ....... seesege 35 
Rubber Trusts ..... cence egereccsonae 3.36 
Samagaga Rubbers ..... Seeaeete -95 
Semambu Rubbers -30 
Shanghai Kedahs 1% 

Shanghai Kelantans 1 

Shanghai-Malays  ...........seeeeeeee 12 
Shanghai Pahang .......eeeeeeeeeee 1.30 

Shanghai Sumatras ......,.-ceee seers 5 
Sua Manggis . ....cccccsveccvesvestces 10 
Songalas  wetcaasislsme®sisiem seis See oie 1% 

Sungel Duris 4) scccecaeccessswecewes 30 
Tanah Merang: ac... ejeicicienisuieneisienes 1.40 
Tebong: “Rubbers <c:0.c'c vs sisisisis’a\se,0/ev'e'g 30 
Ziangbe Rubbers ..... Fro cat ocean 1.20 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


The Singapore Share Market opened last week 
strongly in all sections’ with buyers predominat- 
ing, and sellers reserved. The attack of the 
United States Senate Preparedness Sub-Commit- 
tee on the price of tin however, and subsequent 
references to the price of rubber brought forward 
a wave of sellers of tin shares, and although 
rubber shares made a gallant effort to stem the 
tide, they were also affected. Industrial shares 
eased a little in sympathy. At the close, there 
was a slight general recovery with some buyers 
appearing at the lower levels. 


All Malayans realise and accept that while the 
economy of this country is dependent on primary 
products there myst be from the national angle 
times of financial. hardship and also times of 
plenty, but it seems disgraceful that Malaya 
should be accused of holding up supplies of 
essentials in time of emergency to bring about 
the latter condition. It is regrettable that the 
present champions of generosity and freedom be- 
fore committing themselves could not refer to 
their nationals on the spot for information or 
send Sub-Committee members to study local con- 
ditions preferably with some of the members 
staying on estates or mines. It has also been 
pointed out by Mr. D, A. Mackay of Eastern 
Smelting Co, Ltd., that if the price of tin is 
compared with the level of America’s own metals 
on a pre-war basis, the price level of tin is not 
higher, but probably even lower. — Possibly the 
U.S.A, have been led astray by the unrealistic 
price at which they were given rubber in the 
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recent_years. if it is essential that certain quat- 
ters of the world should not be supplied with 
our products, while always remembering the old 
saw “If goods don’t cross frontiers.....-. ”~ so be 
it—but let us have free markets within the areas 
to which we are confined and give just rewards 
for effort and risks. However, taking all things 
into account it seems certain that Malayas 
staples must remain for some considerable time 
at pleasantly remunerative levels unless there is 
mistaken interference with the existing machin- 
ery. 

A Malayan Company Chairman's statement said 
Se patan it would be imprudent to ignore the 
uncertainties and anxieties which beset all indus- 
trial enterprises in a country where law and 
order do not prevail. and where uncertainty as 
to the motives and intentions of the British 
Government and the Governments in Malaya is 
causing an increasing Jack of confidence.” 

Industrial shares had a steady turnover with- 
out any great variation in prices, Straits Traders 
probably reflected most the market tendency be- 
ing taken from $16.25 to $17.50, and closing at 
$16.50. The Singapore Traction Co. Ltd., declar- 
ed a further 2 years arrears of dividend on the 
Cum Preference shares payable on 13th March, 
leaving dividends still due to be paid on these 
shares from Ist October, 1946. Sterling tins were 
marked down by London. Dollar Tin followed 
the general inclination and Petalings went from 
$5.70 to $6.05 to $5.00 to $5.25. Australian tins, 
Comparatively there was not a great deal of 
business written in this section. arut Tinfields 
were representative going frcm 14/- to 15/3 to 
12/9. After very strong buying interest eariy 
in the week, rubbers became easier and where, 
later, business was possible, it was at reduced 
levels. The Local Loan Market was steady and 
there was a small improvement in the value of 
the War Loans. 


GREEN ISLAND 
CEMENT CO., LTD. 


At the 58th annual general meeting 
of the Green Island Cement Co., Ltd., 
held last week, it was announced that 
a net profit of HK $2,219,119 had been 
made during the year ended December 
3ist, 1950. To this is added the credit 
balance of the Profit & Loss Appropri- 
ation Account at December 31, 1949, of 
$317,603.66, giving a balance of Ap- 
propriation of $2,536,723,57, which it 
‘was recommended should be dealt with 
as follows: Pay a dividend of $2 per 
share, free of tax, cn 600,000 shares, 
$1,200,000; transfer to General Reserve 
$500,000; transfer to Renewals & Re- 
placements Reserve $300,000; grant to 
Chinese Superannuation Eyrad $119,- 
968; bonus to Staff $30,108,88; carry 
forward to Account for the year 1951, 
$336,646,69. 


Sales of ceiment for the year showed 
a further increase of over 10% by 
tonnage. The total value however had 
not increased in the same proportion, 
and the average selling price per ton 
of cement sold fell by a further 7% 
during the year. It was pointed out 
that the Company’s raw materials re- 
serve was created before the war to 
mitigate the impact upon working pro-~ 
fits of a period of declining prices 
which was then envisaged, but as the 
company was able to surmount the 
postwar years without drawing on this 
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THE RUBBER TRUST, LTD. 


The working profit for the year 
ended September 30, 1950, of the Rub- 
ber Trust Ltd., as shown in the 
balance sheet amounted to HK$549,343 
while the net. profit amounted to 
HK$291,270. After adding the balance 
brought forward from last year’s ac- 
count a sum of HK$302,474 was shown, 
but deducting expenditure of previous 
years a total of HK$593,862 was made 
available to be carried forward to the 
current year’s account. 

In his remarks at the annual general 
meeting of the Company recently held, 
the chairman said that the U.S. dollar 
price of rubber in October 1949 after 
devaluation fell to just over US 16 
cents per lb. During 1949 and early 
1950 there was no doubt the general 
opinion was that there was a buyers’ 
market in rubber, and this was de- 
finitely the opinion in America which 
is the biggest consumer. The American 
buyers were generally expecting a 
setback in American industry, and this, 
together with the expectation of de- 
valuation and also a rise in Indonesian 
production caused the buyers to hold 
off for lower prices. They filled their 
current requirements from stock and 
also thought they would be able to 
draw from the American stockpile if 
necessary. 

It was obvious at that time that 
unless prices were improved the rub- 
ber plantation industry was faced with 
ruin, with the resultant increase of 
unrest and communism due to unem- 
ployment in Malaya and Indonesia. 


reserve it was agreed that this should 
be transferred to general reserve. 

The directors proposed to purchase 
during the year another steel lighter 
to replace one of those lost during the 
war, as well as machinery necessary 
to bring the raw and cement mills 
houses up to the pre-war strength of 
three milis each. Before the war the 
Company owned three towing launches 
and 14 lighters but during the occupa- 
tion all the launches were lost, and 
after liberation only seven of the ligh- 
ters were recovered. It had therefore 
been considered advisable to purchase 
a diesel launch and two steel lighters 
which had effected a substantial re- 
duction in the cost of handling 
materials. - 

The chairman pointed out that the 
current year presents a number of 
new problems. Costs are increasing 
and as all materials come from outside 
the Colony if any one source of supply 
were to be closed great difficulty might 
be met with in making up the deficien- 
cy from other areas. Rearmament is 
already making it difficult to secure 
steel, non-ferrous metals and other 
engineering supplies from the United 
Kingdom, On the other hand the cur- 
rent year’s trading has so far been 
satisfactory, and the company has a 
good volume of orders for execution 
during the coming months, 


The United States Government decid- 
ed_to help and modified its regulations 
relating to the consumption of synthe- 
tic rubber to allow greater consump- 
tion of natural rubber, which was then 
selling at about US 1 cent less than 
the US Government fixed price for 
synthetic of US 18% cents per lb. 

In March 1950, however, the price 
of rubber started to rise until at the 
end of June 1950 it was double the 
price in October 1949. The chief reason 
for this rise was that everybody was 
mistaken about an American recession 
and, in fact, far from there being a 
recession there was increased activity 
in all branches of industry led by the 
automobile industry. This, of course, 
meant increased demand for rubber 
and the consumption in both U.S.A. 
and U.K. increased by about 50 percent 
between the Autumn of 1949 and the 
Spring of 1950. This general tendency 
was further emphasised by certain 
short-term factors such as the holding 
back of Indonesian rubber exports as 
a hedge against a devaluation of that 
currency, which finally took place at 
the end of March; very unfavourable 
weather in Malaya, which reduced 
outputs as much as 20% to 25% in 
some of the early months of 1950 and 
finally speculation by rubber dealers, 
chiefly Chinese in Singapore. Stocks, 
especially in the U.S.A., due to the 
buying policy mentioned above, were 
very low; in the U.S.A. barely two 
months consumption were in hand if 
the Government stockpile was ex- 
cluded. 


The general feeling among producers 
and dealers was that the rise had been 
overdone and was unreasonable and 
that a downward adjustment was 
inevitable and was in the interests of 
all parties. This is borne out by the 
statements of the Rubber Study Group 
in May 1950, showing that the statis- 
tical position of the industry was such 
as to prompt a certain amount of 
caution. ‘They forecast an expected 
increase in production of 121,000 tons 
for 1950 to 1,605,000 tons, and that 
consumption of natura] rubber would 
be 140,000 tons less than this figure, 
excluding possible American stockpil- 
ing. It was during this period of rising 
prices that your Directors made the 
first forward sales in respect of 1951, 
as they were still not satisfied with 
the liquid position of the Company, 
and were also anxious to make certain 
that finance would be available for 
completing the existing replantings to 
maturity. 

In the first weeks in June there was 
a heavy fall in the price of rubber but 
after the speculative positions had 
been shaken out the price settled down 
at the lower levels and it was not ex- 
pected that there would be much 
movement up or down. 

The next factor was completely un- 
foreseen and was the aggression _by 
the North Koreans, This of course im- 
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mediately increased prices, and your 
Directors then made further forward 
sales. 

There is no need to refer to the 
course of the Korean war and the 
present international situation, except - 
to say that the effect on the price of 
rubber has been to increase this to 
over US 172 cents per lb. or over 
Malayan $2 per lb. 


‘These very high prices and wide 
fluctuations are most harmful to the 
future of the plantation industry. The 
experience of your Company in respect 
of forward sales is shared by nearly 
all Companies except those with very 
large reserves who could afford to 
wait and see and, therefore, a large 
part of the benefit of the high prices 
has gone to the dealers and middle- 
men. High prices have a very unsettl- 
ing effect on labour, and wages have 
had to be increased very considerably. 
In addition the high prices encouraged 
small holders to tap and, in order to 
get as much rubber as possible, they 
offered to go 50/50 with their labour- 
ers, which attracted workers from the 
estates, thus causing loss of output. A 
heavy fall in the price will, of course, 
reverse the process insofar as supplies 
of labour are concerned, but it is very 
doubtful if wages will be reduced 
much, if at all. The net result is that 
costs of production have increased 
very considerably and all estimates 
have been completely upset. 


The industry has been blamed in 
certain circles, especially in America, 
most unfairly, forthe high price of 
rubber. The truth is that the producers 
felt in the Spring of 1950 that the rise 
had gone far enough, if not too far. 
Some producers were of the opinion 
that 2 shilings a pound, or say US 30 
cents, was a fair level and also a 
healthy price for the industry, with 
wages and export and other taxes at 
the levels at that date. 

When deciding on a fair price the 
real factor to bear in mind, however, 
is the relation of the price of rubber 
to the price of rice and other primary 
commodities which govern the wages 
which have to be paid. In the rubber 
plantation industry between 70% and 
80% of the cost of production is labour 
and, therefore, the cost of labour is 
the paramount factor. The price of 
rubber in 1949 was approximately the 
pre-war price; the price today is 
about six times the pre-war price, 
whereas the price of rice and textiles, 
to mention only two primary commo- 
dities, are anything up to twenty times 
more expensive than before the war. 
It is, therefore, possible to argue that 
today’s price is less than fair. There 
are other important factors, however, 
governing the price, the main one of 
course being the effect of supply and 
demand. Another governing factor is 
the U.S. Government fixed price for 
synthetic, which is now US24% cents 
per lb. This price is, however, regard- 
ed as an “artificial” price by natural 
rubber producers, and the actual cost 
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of production over all the plants now 
in. operation in the United States is 
probably considerably higher and, 
therefore, it is felt that synthetic com- 
petition at. the moment is “unfair”, 
but it is none the less effective. 


The fact remains that the industry 
urgently needs and would welcome a 
stabilised and fair and remunerative 
price, as this would make possible long 


range planning, which is essential in. 
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an industry which needs seven years 
before a replacement of its capital as- 
sets, namely its trees, can be brought 
into bearing and make a return on the 
outlay. To name a figure as a fair 
price at the moment is impossible, 
owing to the uncertainties in the in- 
dustry caused by the international 
situation and the resulting extraordin- 
ary price of rubber and lack of securi- 
ty and stability and the rising costs of 
production. 
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Taxation:— Since 1947 the industry 
has been paying an ad valorem export 
tax of 5% based on the selling price of 
No. 1 ribbed smoked sheet. Seon after. 
the phenomenal rise in. the price of 
rubber the Government decided to 
milk the industry under the. guise of 
controlling inflation and .of providing 
Social Welfare, and in November 1950 
a-new basis for calculating export tax: 
was: published by the: Government of. 
the Federation as a regulation: The 
extraordinary severity of. the tax, the 
fact that the rubber industry was the 
industry selected, while the tin indus- 
try with a similar spectacular increase 
in selling price twas left alone, and 
finally the method of imposition and 
collection which was quite impossible 
and would have led to chaos, naturally 
produced the most violent protests, 
with the result that the Government 
had to reconsider: matters and now al- 
though the tax is still severe and -rises 
very steeply’ with any increase in the 
price of rubber, the method of caleula- 
tion and imposition is on a basis which 
at least can be operated without con- 
fusing the whole rubber plantation in- 
dustry and the commerce of Malaya. 
‘The whole affair was handled in:‘a 
manner‘so different from the normaf 
efficiency and. good sense of the old 
Malayan Civil Service that one can 
only assume that there was ignorant 
and probably ideological interferefice 
or direction from ‘Whitehall. The net 
result of this tax is that the Federation 
of Malaya has now balanced its budget 
and is providing Social Welfare ‘in 
Malaya mostly -at the expense of the. 
rubber industry, whieh already houses 
its own labour, provides free medical 
attention,. maternity benefits, etc., Jang 
has doné so for years at very consider- 
able expense under the provisions._of 
the Labour Ordinantes. There is. orie 
innovation in the new export tax re- 
gulations and that is ‘that a part of the 
levy is termed a replanting cess, with 
the idea that it will be, returnable 
either in whole or part if an ‘estate 
replants. Rules or regulations have 
not yet been issued regarding this cess 
and so no more comment is possible at 
the moment. If, however, the cess is 
returnable for upkeep of areas already 
replanted and for future replantings, 
the sum payable to the Company if 
rubber stays at its present price for 
any considerable time will be very 
large and will avoid having to transfer 
the large amounts to reserve which 
have been necessary during the last 
few years in: order to conserve the as- 
sets of the Company. A valuable con- 
cession was also made when the ex- 
port tax regulations were - imposed. 
Forward sales made during 1950 in 
respect of 1951-will-only be taxed at 
the new rate of. tax applicable to ‘the 
market price of No. 1. ribbed : smoked 
sheet at the date the*sales were made. 
‘This means that all deliveries in re- 
spect of the forward sales will. only 
bear export. tax at the average rate of 
about 7 or 8 cents per lb. instead. of at 
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the rate of 20 or 30 cents payable now 
owing to the present very high price 
of rubber. The whole taxation situa- 
tion as it affects the rubber 
industry is further aggravated by the 
fact that in addition to all of the above 
impositions the tax on corporation 
profits has been raised from 20% to 
380%. However, we hope that the in- 
dustry will now be allowed to enjoy 
at least some years of prosperity and 
that the authorities will soon be able 
to control the security situation. 


RUBBER ESTATES OUTPUTS 


Outputs from the Rubber Companies for which 
A, R. Burkill & Sons, Ltd., are Secretaries &/or 
General Managers :— 


Total 
Output for this Financial 
Feb., 1951 Year to date 
Ibs. 

Balers gcse core 65,000 133,000 ( 2 mths.) 
Consolidated 96,009 199,800 (2 4,7 ) 
Dominion ...... 24,200 86,000 (2, ) 
Kota Bahroe 67,000 585,090 (8 ,, ) 
Sungei Duri 61,000 681,500 (8 . ) 
Shanghai Pahang 25,800 834,400 (8 , ) 
PadaRS. occ cies 16,372 238,281 (10 ,, ) 
Shanghai Kedah , 79,956 521,257 C5 >», ) 
Tanah Merah ... 91,140 1,010,700 (11 , ) 


H.K. & SHANGHAI 
HOTELS, LTD. 


The Hongkong & Shanghai Hotels, 
Ltd., showed a balance of working 
account on the profit and loss account 
of $2,040,379 which, the Chairman 
pointed out at the ordinary yearly 
meeting of shareholders, was three- 
quarters of a million dollars less than 
the previous year’s amount. Appropri- 
ations approved were: transfer to 
special depreciation reserve $500,000; 
reserve for extraordinary repairs and 
renewals $500,000; and a dividend of 
75 cents per share and a bonus of 25 
cents per share, both free of tax, 
$1,193,867. The balance of $593,552 was 
carried forward. 


The fixed assets of the Company 
including land, buildings, plant, etc., 
stand at $12,767,550. The authorised 
capital amounts to 1,500,000 shares of 
$7.50 each making a total of $11,250,- 
000. Shares issued and fully paid up 
total $8,954,002. 


The Chairman, in his speech, drew 
attention to the reduction in profits due 
to a decline in restaurant revenue. 
“Rents received’ totalling $341,566 
also showed a decline of approximately 
$106,000 on the previous year’s figure 
and in the main reflect the adverse 
circumstances encountered in the 
operation of the Astor House, Shanghai, 
by the lessees, who were unable to 
meet the rental due under the terms 
of the lease. Rent on bedrooms was, 
however, maintained at the 1949 level. 
The second part of the profit and loss 
account brings a credit of $1,066,409 
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HONGKONG FREE EXCHANGE & 

GOLD MARKET 

Report for the week March 12—17:— 

GOLD:—Highest & lowest rates per .945 fine 
tael $31244—80014, equiv. to .99 fine tael and 
oz rates of $327.38—314.54 and $272.06—261.39 
resp. Crossrates US$44% high, 4814 low. Week’s 
opening rate $3121, closing 306%. Daily rates, 
high & low, per .945 fine tael, in HK$:—3124%— 
807% ; 80734—30334; 3809%4—80234; 805% —3802; 
304% —30014; 30694—303%4. 


Market trend was again lower with occasional 
rallies. Prospects of peaceful settlement of the 
Korean war and heavier arrivals of bullion in 
Macao eased off rates; at the same time exports 
appeared less profitable and riskier with Hong- 
kong revenue officers going on from *ampage to 
rampage. Higher changeover interest, cause by 
tighter money position, and liquidations by over- 
bought speculators further depressed the rate. 
Occasional export demand firmed up prices for 
a short period. Weakness is anticipated in the 
near future but a drop below US$40 is unlikely. 


Changeover interest per tael totaled 60 .cts., in 
favor of sellers, equiv. to 11%% p.a. for 
hedgers. Tradings totaled 237,000 taels (daily 
average 39,500). Positions taken in the fictitious 
forward market averaged daily 109,000 taels 
(interest hedgers, importers and Canton operators 
oversold; Swatow and Shanghai operators and 
local speculators overbought; Pao Sang native 
bank, one of the financial agents of the Peking 
authorities, unloaded heavily both futures and 
cash bars, and this bank’s losses arising from 
injudicious buying were considered large). 


Cash sales: 61,120 taels of which 33,620 official- 
ly listed, 28,500 privately arranged. This very 
heavy turnover, compared with figures of recent 
weeks, was due to forced deliveries of Pao Sang 
Bank and of operators here and in Macao, Mar- 
ginal holders took of above amount 40,000 taels, 
exporters 21,500, local goldsmiths several hun- 
dred taels. Exports were consigned to India (via 
various routes) 6000 taels, Bangkok 9500, Singa- 
pore 6009. Of the consignments to Singapore 
and Bangkok some 5909 taels were seized, upon 
a successful raid by local revenue officers, Differ- 
ences paid for .99 fine bars $14.70—14.90 per 
tael. 


from trading,—a falling off of over a 
million dollars compared to 1949. An 
item of $956,287 credited therein 
covers the capital profit realised by the 
liquidation of the Grand Hotel Des 
Wagons-Lits, in Peking which, while 
largely offsetting the decline, ‘will no 
longer appear as an asset in the 
Balance Sheet. This sale was effected 
early last year. 


The Chairman emphasised the need 
for increasing the rates chargeable to 
“Hongkong residents” as well as for 
an increase in the percentage of 
accommodation which can be rented to 
transient guests. At one time the 
restaurant business was of an abnor- 
mal nature and while this was the case 
the Company was content to refrain 
from pressing for any room rate 
adjustment; but the time had now 
come for the resident to meet room 
charges in line with current economy. 
Government had accordingly been 
asked to discuss this and the Com- 
pany’s recommendations in this con- 
nection. 
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REPORTS 


Imports: 30,000 taels of which 28,000 from 
Macao, the rest from Manila and Taiwan, Local 
revenue officers discovered only a few hundred 
taels some of which weve, as happens very fre- 
quently, conceaizd inside the bodies of men and 
of women (extracted after X-ray examination in 
a local hospital). Gold - discharged in Maca 
amounted to over 70,000 oza fine while new con- 
tracts were closed for 30,000 ozs at US$4314—4334 
cif Macao, 


SILVER:—Bar silver quoted $6.07—6,09, dollar 
coins $3.90, small coins (5 pes of 20 cts. each) 
$2,.97—2.99. The market is monotonous, prices 
steady, inquiries more from  silversmiths than 
exporters. Total sales: 82,000 taels (.99 fine). 


Local ornamental consumption is over 10,000 
taels per average month. The supply is difficult 
as China has imposed an export embargo on 
treasure. Scme smugglers always get their goods 
through. Remelting of old silver jewelry also 
helps the trade. London and New York seem 
to anticipate higher prices in line with the metal 
trend generally. 


US$:—Highest & lowest rates for US notes 
HK$607—59914, DD 60845—600%, TT 61114— 
604 equiv. to crosses of US$2.616—2.649. Daily 
highest and lowest TT rates: 611%4—610; 609— 
608; 61054—608; 60944605; 606344—604; 608% 
—605. 


Sales: TT sector US$540,000, DD and notes 
495,000. Market was quiet and featureless, fluc- 
tuations following gold prices. TT was taken up 
by gold importers whose support is essential, 
under present US embargo situation, to maintain 
free US§ rate at current level, Inward remit- 
tances of overseas Chinese, as far as in US$, 
are now on the increase and thus a lower rate 
is to be expected. 


‘BANKNOTES :—Malayan $ -was firm at $1.80%4 
—1,81 as tight money was experienced in Singa- 
pore while commodity prices in that inflation 
exposed area came down. Piastre rates were 
firm at $13.90—15 (per 100) as political situation 
in Indochina improved with expectation of fur- 
ther consolidation of Vietnam authorities in the 
face of weakening communist Vietminh opposi- 
tion, Some business was recorded in Canadian 
dollars (largely originating from Chinese in that 
Dominion) but prices were, following the lower 
US$ rate, depressed at $5.68—5.78. Pesos sold 
in larger lots at $1.64—1.65. There was more 
interest shown in yen notes the rate of which 
was $130—132 per 10,000. Macao pataca, Indo- 
nesian guilder and Siamese baht were unchanged 
at resp, $1.07, 84, and 27%. Trade in Bank of 
England and Australian pounds was nominal at 
rates of $15.55—15.70 and $12.90—13.10. Indian 
rupees had buyers at $1.1734—1.1814 but the 
trend is now downwards and a level of 1.10 will 
probably again be reached. 


CHINESE EXCHANGE: No change in the 
financial situation in China. Local rates for PB 
notes (which officially are termed yuan in Peking 
and are usually written with a capital Y and 
crossed like the Japanese yen symbol) were $209— 
219 per one million (a discount of over 20% 
against official Bank of China rate). Market 
opinion was adverse as regards future rate of 
PB$; the reverses suffered by the communists in 
Korea will have their effect also on financial 
markets. Sales of notes totaled 185 million, Re 
mittances with Canton quoted $214—218, with 
170 million business done, Remittances in HK$ 
quoted 94—95144 per 100 in Canton (sales HK$ 
165,000), Gold and US$ remittances with Shang- 
hai: 101 and 92 resp. Gold remittances with 
Taiwan were done at rising rates, 88%4—911% 
per 100 in Taiwan, and business improved. 
Taiwan govt was reported as selling gold in the 
island to support official exchange rates. US$ 
remittances with Taiwan quoted nominally at 95. 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


HONGKONG CLEARINGS 

Hongkong Parker” clearing howse total: for 
January and February this year $1,880,376,913 
and  $1,400,264,521 respectively. For the. last 3 
months of 1950: clearing totals (in billions of 


HK$) for Oct., Nov.and Dec. respectively $1.59, 

$1.54, and $1.55. 

HONGKONG BANKNOTES s 
January 1951: total $807,870,296 of which 

Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corp. $755,876,- 

770, Chartered Bank 47,455,536 and Mercantile 

Bank 4,537,990. 


HONGKONG NEW BUILDINGS 

In January 1951 cost of new buildings amount- 
ed to $16,688,509, of which $15,831,970 for build- 
ings and $856,539 for site work. Victoria ac- 
counted for $4,508,373 building, $308,759 site 
work ; Hongkong island outside Victoria $4,711,377 
building, 383,188 site work; Kowloon and New 
Kowloon 6,612,220 building, 164,642 site work, 
Number of new buildings erected in January: 
178 of which 134 houses and flats. New factories 
and godowns 23; new offices and shops 8; other 
buildings (incl, mixed, accommodation) 18. 


Prosperity of Hongkong is uninterrupted as 
evidenced by building progress. New amusement 
places, hotels, cinemas, flats, are rising in every 
quarter of the, city. The resident is surprised 
to find, wherever directing his steps, ever new 
additions to the city’s skyline, At the same time 


shops and public places are continually renovat- 


ing exteriors and refurnishing or entirely fitting 
out interiors. The city is indeed presenting a 
picture of’ robust economic’ health. 


H.K. ECONOMIC 
REPORTS 


HONGKONG TRADE WITH COUNTRIES IN 


EAST ASIA 
(In thousands of HK$) 
January 
Imports Exports 

% of % of 
$ Total $ Total 
Trade Trade 
Burma siesnis 1,251 28 644 12 
Ceylon. ace sss 363 08 817 15 
Fr. Indochina .. 2,274 50 1,561 «29 
India & Pakistan 85,328 7,81 18,429 2.47 
Malaya: 9). . cise 63,889 14.12 111,215 20.46 
Philippines 509 Lh 8,099 1.49 
Thailand cy Ba 7,204 1.59 11,867 2,18 
Indonesia 10,132 2,24 25,189 4.63 

Total S.B. Asia 120,954 26.78 172,824 81.78 
North China (incl. 

Manchuria) 29,063 6.42 61,873 11.29 
Middle China .. 14,500 3.20 21,544 8.96 
South China .., 33,934 7.50 166,150 80.55 
South Korea .., 211 05 _ — 

Total N.E. Asia 77,709 17.17 249,068 465.80 


Total Trade of 


Hongkong 452,589 100.00 548,791 100.00 
PRODUCTION OF ELECTRICITY 

January 

Kw: Hrs. 

PARKING. Moeasins pasielsuiedivtciur saa 8,495,373 
Power 10,702,425 
Traction 1,061,597 
Bulk Supply Consumers .. 8,627,785 
PUT MASEL Os cisipieiareie/cversicarejel¥ rele 149,445 
Totals” wi das. Po ea ee verte 29,036,625 

GAS MANUFACTURE & DISTRIBUTION 

January 

Cubic feet 

Domestle i wwtsiee vaiqcialers vitw.etiaptee od 48,209,100 
Industrial 2,484,007 
Public Lighting 48,688,100 
Total 94,881,200 


It would be putting it mildly to say 
that the local commodity markets-dur- 
ing the past week were dull; except on 
a small scale, trading in practically all 
items beyond a few industrial _chemi- 
cals, cotton piece goods and Indian 32’s 
cotton yarn was almost nonexistent. 
The last item was in demand following 
a realisation that the buJk of the yarn 
shipped to Pakistan from India under 
the new trade agreement would ha 
composed mainly of 10’s and 20’s, thus 
leaving Pakistani dealers free to pur- 
chase 32’s and 40’s in Hongkong. Tha 
height, however, to which prices rose as 
a result of the buying by Pakistani in- 
terests somewhat stultified trade at tha 
close, making it inevitable that stabil- 
isation would need to be effected if 
large-scale transactions are to take 
place. 

The introduction by the Hongkong 
government of a ruling prohibiting the 
export, except under licence, of metals 
and their finished products, rubber 
tyres and other supplies required’ by 
local industries as well as photographic 
films and certain materials difficult to 
procure locally, pleased manufacturers 
though exporters to China and a large 
army of speculators were adversely 
affected, especially as this action under- 
scored the growing anxiety that even- 
tually under pressure of rearmament 
the export of metals and other commo- 


VEHICULAR TRAFFIC 


Total 81st 
January 
1951 
Vehicles: 
WEBS Se carete sis sitsiisinceie cst aale coiene 118 
Motor Cycles .,... 1,017 
Private Cars ..... 8,806 
Parise come ces 844 
Public Hire Cars . 288 
Motor “Buses: ... 5.1. 397 
Lorries & Vans an 3,136 
Rickshaws (Private) .........see05 85 
eo (Bablic) sovmsicisss 853 
Tricycle (Goods) ............ ie 801 
Shalrse ns Wok. teem Me teem eale ates 27 
Hand Trucks . eas 3 
Trallersivgis\aaiis senate eerie tite te 10 
Drivers: 
Motor Drivers’ Licences 29,422 
Learners’ Licences ....... 91,511 
Driving) DESES, os rata iqeiatsl stagsrorem geceasteniees 45,608 
Rickshaw & Tricycle Drivers ........ 8,205 
Hand: Truck Drivers. ......00:00s6 14 
VITAL STATISTICS 
January 
(a) Births Registered: 
CRIB ese «xiv incnrass/svareioiecmniers Netaiais Seta ny 6,821 
On=OWINCSE” sas sk usenanee re ain 50 
Tobaliv’ Tvs acess eee we 5,871 
(b) Deaths Registered: 
Chinese hi jaiee Hare waeer eee scale 1,595 
Won-Chinese:’ (ch gael ober eee 19 
MOEAL sie isinio0-daynrters elolermve ohare 1,614 
Cement Preduction in January: 65966 metric 


tons. 

Ceal Stocks in January: 
22.772 t. bit. lump, 

Animals sleughtered in January: 
which 53,389 swine. 

Marketing of fish and vegetables in January: 
298542 tons and 4342 tons respectively, 


29,888 tons of which 


56,091 of 


Mareh: 22 


dities to Horigkong from the United. 
Kingdom, France and: Belgium might be. 
further curtailed. ; 

Slackened demand from China also. 
had an effect on the local markets. 
Apparently this is due to tightened 
money conditions brought about through 
the need for payment to the Chinese 
communist authorities before the end 
of March of a 30% «tax on profits. In 
many instances Chinese traders have 
been obliged to dispose of their goods 
at cut rates in order to raise the amount 
required, thus bringing about a lower- 
ing of prices which was reflected in the 
Hongkong market. 

A cheering feature in the week’s 
gloom was the lifting by the Hongkong 
government of controls upon imports of 
Japan-manufactured goods. 


Cotton Yarn 

After some transactions in Indian 
cotton yarn, the arrival during the week: 
of a supply of Indian yarns caused buy- 
ers to hold back. Sidhpura Mills 20’s- 
sold at the higher price of $2020 per 
bale and No. 610 20’s rose to $2062; 
Gokak Mills 20’s, however, fell to $2135 
per bale, Krishna Kumar Mills 20’s to 
$1970, and Mysore Spinning Mills 20’s 
to $2080 per. bale. In 26’s No. 610 rose 
to $2055 and Sree Meenakshi Mills to 
$2070 per bale; while Hindustan & Co. 
dropped to $2065, Loyal Textile Mills 
to $2070, Sidhpura Mills to $2030° and 
Kotak & Co. to $2050 per bale. In 32’s 
Lakshmi Mills rose to $2255 and Sree 
Meenakshi Mills to $2285 per bale. 
Locally-made yarns were marked down 
in price as a result.of heavy stocks heid 
in Hongkong; 20’s fell to $2450 and 
$2400 per bale; 32’s stood at $2900 per 
bale, and Flying Fish sold at $2850 per 
bale. 
‘Cotton Piece. Goods 

Demands from China and from 
abroad for grey sheeting, as well as 
from local interests, caused activity in 
the market: Double Flying Dragon rose 
to $83 per bolt and Indian 42” x 40 
yds. sold at $72; sales of Japanese 2023 
grey sheeting. were made at $76 per 
bolt. Dealers from Pakistan and the 
Philippines were réquiring drills, but 
as stocks are low no large-scale trans- 
actions could take place: Polar Mill 
rose to $77 per bolt and sales of Bat & 
Urn were effected at $80 per bolt. 
Metals 

Information of the arrival of fresh 
supplies of metals in March/April, to- 
gether with the determination of buyer¢ 
from China not to pay higher prices, 
caused a decline in most-branches of 
the metals market. Some activity was 
shown in mild steel plates; 4’ x 8’ 1/16” 
sold at $180 per picul (133.3 Ibs.) and 
3/32” fetched $155, %” rose to $107 per. 
picul and 3/16” and %” rose to $102: 
per picul, Mild steel round bars declin- 
ed: 40’s %” to 1” falling to $86 per 
picul, while 20’ 114” to 3” dropped to. 
$82 and $83 per picul. - Zinc sheets fell 
from the nominal position of $670 to 
$600 per picul, G6 being offered at $560 
per picul. 
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Industrial Chemicals 

Industrial chemicals with one or two 
exceptions showed little change during 
the week. Borax gran., however, was 
an exception as with dealers from North 
China active the price showed an im- 
provement, the US product in 100-lb. 
bags selling at $62 per bag and later 
rising to $62.50. US caustic soda in 
700-lb. drums also showed an increase, 
selling at $450 per drum. Declines 
were shown in chlorate of potash 
(Swiss) which was offered at $1.65 per 
Ib., French bicarbonate of soda which 
fell to $78 per 100-kilo bag, Japanese 
calcium hypochloride which dropped to 
$1.85 per lb. for 60% and $1.98/$2.02 
per lb. for 70%, and Crown brand que- 
bracho extract which fell to $1.45 per 
lb. with counteroffers at $1.43, 


Paper 

The decline in prices of paper con- 
tinued noticeably during the week, not- 
withstanding additional price increases 
announced by -manufacturers abroad, 
the continuous arrival of supplies pre- 
viously ordered from abroad being to 
a large extent responsible. At the close, 
European newsprint in reel 52 gr. had 
fallen to $1.03 per lb., while the Japan- 
-ese variety fell to 91 cents per lb. News- 
print in sheets 50 lbs, 31 x 43” fetched 
$49 per ream, with Japanese 48 lbs. 
offered at $42 per ream. Cellophane! 
paper (French) 36” x 39” was trans- 
acted at $140 per ream, and the Japan- 
ese make found few sellers at the same 
price; the British variety was quoted at 
$155 per ream. M.G. Kraft 47-lb. 35 x 
47” fell to $71 per ream, and MG. 
white cap 17%4-lbs. 25 x 44” sold at $18 
per ream. Bond paper 22 x 34” 32-lbs. 
white watermarked was quoted at $51 
per ream, while the unwatermarked 
variety sold at $49 per ream. Japanese 
duplex board 240-lbs. Ist grade was 
offered at $225 per ream. Yellow straw- 
board, was the only exception to the 
prevailing decline, acting upon interest 
shown in it by dealers from China the 
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price of No. 8, 25/33” (Dutch) rose to 
$900 per ton while Japanese No, 8 sold 
at $840 per ton. 


Rubber 

Cantonese dealers, looking for im- 
ports to barter against exports, took 
advantage of the low price of mixed 
rubber cuttings to make purchases at 
$400 per picul (133.3 lbs.), the price 
later rising to $420. Otherwise, the 
market was dull and offers were mark- 
ed down further: Smoked rubber sheeti 
No. 1 was offered at $560 per picul, No. 
2 at $540 and No, 3 at $520 Enquirie} 
by North China, Korean and Taiwan 
merchants brought hopes of a revival of 
activity, and prices which had fallen 


‘further at the commencement showed a 


tentative increase, smoked rubber sheet 
No. 1 being quoted at $560 per picul, 
No. 2 at $540 and No. 3 at $520 per 
picul. 
Rubber Tyres 

An offer of. 1000 sets of British rubber 
tyres 34 x 7 for shipment in April was 
made at $1080 per set, but the makers 
being unknown in Far Eastern trade 
the offer was not accepted on this con- 
servative market. The large margin 
required for deposit against letters cf 
credit also militated against acceptance, 
The Hongkong government prohibition, 
upon the export except under licence 
of rubber tyres and tubes, new and 
used, brought down prices on the mar- 
ket at the close; sellers previously hav- 
ing hastened to dispose of their goods 
whil2 buyers held back. British and 
American tyres 32 x 6 were offered at 
$900 to $920 per set; sales of Goodyear 
34 x 7 were made at $1500 per set, 


while Michelin 34 x 7 was quoted at 


$1550 and Dunlop 34 x 7 sold at $1480 
per set, Japanese 32 x 6 were marked 
down to $700 and $720 per set. 


China Produce 

The enforcement by American banks 
of the new ruling introduced by the US 
Treasury that proof must be provided 
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by exporters that China produce ex- 
ported to the US left Chinese territory 
before Dec, 17 last, and also of the re- 
quirement that a special licence must 
be applied for and have been issued 
before a letter of credit can be opened, 
has placed a deterrent in the way of 
exporters of such commodities. It is 
hoped, however, that bristles and wood- 
oil, being required for rearmament 
purposes, may be exempt from the rul- 
ings. To offset difficulties in the way 
of trade with the US, demand from 
Europe has grown of late, which had 
served to keep the market fairly stable, 
although a further drop in most com- 
modities took place during the week, 
caused by continual arrivals from Can- 
ton. The nominal price for woodoil 
(tungoil) in drums reached £280 ver 
long ton, £20 higher than.in bulk,— 
the difference in the previous week 
being only £15 higher. This increase 
was caused by a shortage of drums, a 
requirement of the Cantonese trade au- 
thorities being that all drums be re- 
turned after export shipments have 
been made. European dealers offere:| 
£265 for goods in bulk as compared 
with the local exporters’ price of £270 
per long ton. 

US restrictions upon trade in China 
produce and lack of interest shown by 
buyers from Pakistan and India, caused 
a heavy fall in the price of cassia lignea 
which was aided by the arrival of over 
2000 bales of spot goods from China 
and large offers for forward delivery. 
Cassia Lignea (West River) in 30-lb. 
bales fell to $118 per picul for forward 
delivery and $120 for spot f.o.b.; Honan 
unscraped cassia was offered at $100 
per picul forward, while spot goods feli 
from $160 to $107 per picul. Constant 
arrivals of aniseed star brought down 
the price of Honan 2nd qual. to $i70 
per picul, while Nanning Ist qual. sold 
at $185 per picul. 
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HONGKONG PROHIBITED 

EXPORTS 

Under an Order issued on March 16th 
by the Director of Commerce & Indus- 
try, the Schedule to the Prohibited 
Exports Order, 1946, has been further 
amended by the inclusion of the follow- 
ing items: 


Hoop Steel (Box Strapping), Terne 
Plate, Tin Cans, finished or unfinished, 
Aluminium & alloys thereof, all forms, 
including scrap & manufactured pro- 
ducts, Brass, all forms, including scrap 
& manufactured products, Copper, all 
forms, Molybdenum Wire, Nickel; 
anodes, cathodes, electrodes & welding 
rods, Tungsten Wire, Zinc, all forms 
including scrap, and manufactures 
thereof, Hydroquinone, Styrene, Polys- 
tyrene, Dichlorostyrene and its mould- 
ing powders, rods and tubes, Sulphur, 
Sulphuric Acid, Electric Welding rods 
and wire, Photographic films, Plates, 
and papers, all kinds, including X-ray 
Films and Plates, unexposed, Rubber 
tyres and tubes, new and used, Coai 
and Coke, 


March 22 


HONGKONG TRADE ENQUIRIES 


For Exports from Hongkong:— 

E, M. Shepherd Trading Co., 85, Pamerston 
Road, Birmingham, 11.—Towels and towelling. 

Craig-Stanton & Co., Inc, 432, Fourth Avenue, 
New York, 16.—Toys. 

Berry, Pearce & Co., Ltd., 82, Princess Street, 
Manchester, 1:—Flashlight Bulbs, 

Group Marketing (Overseas) Ltd., 75, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1.—Flashlight 
Bulbs. 

Baker, Duthie & Co. Ltd., 131, West Regent 
Street, Glasgow, C.2.—Enamelware. 

D. & M. Prashker Ltd,, 78, Berwick Street, 
London, W.1.—Knitted goods and Underwear. 

Lever Bros., Buying Dept., Port Sunlight, 
Cheshire.—1,000 yds, White Honeycombe Towel- 
ling. 

Lenpol Limited, 74, Newman Street, London, 
W.1.—Wrist Watch Bands—Metal. 

H, A, Tonks Ltd., 8, Lovat Lane, Eastcheap, 


London, E.C.8.—Oil Seeds, Gums and printed 
cloth. 

Raymond Jacobs Ltd., East Topping Street, 
North Shore, Blackpool, Lancashire-—Chrome 
Wrist Watch Bracelets, Jewellery and. Fancy 
Goods, 


Newton, Lansdowne & Co. Ltd., 2, Torrington 
Street, London, W.C.2.—Fire-crackers, 

Plastic & Metal Products Ltd., 162, Gray’s Inn 
Road, London, W.C.1.—Electric Torches & Elec- 
tric House Lamps, Motor Car and Flashlamp 
Bulbs, Cameras and photographic materials, 


Spilios Ch. Manias & Const. D. Poulakis, P.O.B. 
586, Athens, Greece.—Cotton fabrics—shirtings, 
sheetings, poplins, rayon etc. 

Albert Baruche, 11, Rue des Petites-Ecuries, 
Paris (X.)—20,000 2 cell Flashlights wanted im- 
mediately. 

For Imperts into Hongkong :— 

Niccls (Chemists) Ltd., 169, High Street, 
Kensington, London, W.8.—United Kingdom 
Pharmaceuticals and chemical products. 

Norton & Richard Laboratories Ltd., 31, King’s 
Road, London, S.W.3.—Scotch Whiskey, 

Udalamendi Industries Ltd., “Eagle House,’ 
90/96, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4.—Hardware 
—kitchen utensils, picks, shovels, spades etc. 

E. W. Winton, 52, Dartmouth Street, London, 
N.W.2.—Dental and Medical supplies. 

Joost Brothers, Langnau, Emmental, Switzer- 
land—Swiss Gruyere Processed Cheese. 


General Trade Enquiries:— 

Ta Hwa Trading Co., 8, Hupei Road, Tientsin 
(10)—Wish to import all kinds of essential mate- 
rials. 

E, J. Hyams & Son Ltd., P.O, Box 45, Well- 
ington, New Zealand.—Hongkong proucts gen- 
erally, 

Bawa Glass Co., 21-22, Radha Bazar St., Cal- 
cutta.—Wish to export domestic earthenwares, 
glasswares and enamelwares to Hongkong. 

Daniel A. Akintokun & Bros., 9, Araromi 
Street, Oke Padre, Ibadan, Nigeria — Hongkong 
products generally. 


